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THE DEDBROKE MYSTERY. 
BY FRANCES MARY SCHOOLCRAFT. 

HE Dedbroke Mystery was a 

very complicated one, and was, 

; in fact, two distinct mysteries, 

Z rae? which finally merged into one. 














The one that had the most defi- 
nite shape, originated in the 
village of Swinebourne. Swine- 
bourne was not far from the 
sea, and rather above the head 
of sloop navigation on the Swine- 
bourne River, though small craft 
did occasionally come up to the 
village. 

A mystery in Swinebourne 
was a remarkable thing in itself, 
apart from the circumstances 
that constituted it; for, general- 
ly speaking, nothing was a mystery there. Every- 
body knew everything about everybody and. every- 
thing. Outsiders declared that it was a mystery how 
the settled preacher of the gospel contrived to live, 
with a wife and seven children, on his small salary; 
and it really did seem, not merely a mystery, but a 
positive miracle. But the congregation never cared 
to raise the question, for fear they should feel com- 
pelled to raise the salary as a decent consequence; 
and the parson himself probably thought it was safer 
to appeal to Heaven than to the generosity of his 
flock. But this is a digression. 

The mystery had as befitting a local habitatiqn as 
any one could have selected for it—a deserted house. 
The house was the old Dedbroke House, which stood 
on the old Dedbroke Place, a farm of considerable 
extent, lying on the banks of the river, nearly three- 
quarters of a mile beyond the village, towards the 
sea. The farm was a good one, as far as natural ad- 
vantages went, but had a forlorn and destitute ap- 
pearance that struck the most transient observer. 
To any inquiry the inhabitants could always reply 
that “there was something wrong about the title:” 
but what that something was, it passed their powers 
tosay. They could tella long and wandering tale 
about old Squire Dedbroke, and about George, who 
owned the place until he failed and went out West, 
and about George’s brother Jasper buying it; but 
why the title did not pass to Jasper they could not 
say. Bat they knew that Jasper’s title was not good, 
because: 

“Jasper, he let the place to Dannle Marston, ‘and 
Dannle wouldn't pay the rent, after a year or so, and 
Jasper came down to see about it. Dannle he up 
and told Jasper, says Dannie, says he, ‘ You baint 
got no more right to make me pay rent for the place 
than that there old yaller dog. And if you hev,’ says 
he, ‘make me,’ says Dannle. Well, Jasper couldn’t 
make Dannle pay, because Dannle hadn’t any mon- 
ey, tor one thing; and so he tried to turn him out; 
but he couldn’t do that, neither. You see, the way 
he went to work was to try to sell the place; but 
when the man came to look into the title, he wouldn’t 
buy, and Jasper he got kinder disgusted, and hasn’t 
been near the place since. Dannie, he skun the 
place, and stayed in the house until it got to leaking 
80 bad that Amandy wouldn’t live there any longer, 
and Dannle he wouldn’t mend the roof, and so he 
moved out. Dannle ought to have made money out 
of the place; but he was a poor shoat, and he only 
Jest run it daown, so it wont hardly paster a crow, 
and it just lets now to whoever will pay the taxes.” 

This was the legend of the place, and in this un- 
happy state it had remained for several years. Jas- 
per Dedbroke having made money as a merchant in 
Boston, cared less for his ancestral domain than he 
would have done if it had been his sole possession, 





and had scarcely visited it since his encounter with 


and observed smoke coming from one of the chimneys 
of the house. Dannle, who still retained a kind of 
proprietary feeling as to the house, at once formed a 
theory that ‘‘some of them darned boys” had as- 
sumed squatter sovereignty; and as he judged that 
he had a prior claim on that basis, he stopped his 
horse and walked towards the house, which stood 
some distance back from the road. When he came 
near enough to see the lower part of the house, he 
found that all the lower windows were boarded up 


inside, the doors of the rooms having apparently 
He walked round and 
round the house, but could neither get in nor look 
in. He uplifted his voice, and in objurgatory accents 
called on the imaginary boys to come out. He elic- 


been used for that purpose. 


ited no responae, and at last returned to his wagon, 
and went upon his way. 
He observed the same appearances about the house 


on his return in the afternoon, and in the evening he 


went down tothe grocery which he patronized, to 


inquire if anybody knew who wasin the old Dedbroke 


House. Noone did. No one even knew any one was 
there. All the boys in the vicinity were otherwise 
accounted for, and by the time Dannle left the social 
circle at the grocery, the Mystery had been fairly 
ushered into the world. The next day, almost all 
Swinebourne walked to the Dedbroke House, to see 
with their own eyes that there was nothing to be 
seen except the barricaded windows. Atter dark, 
small scouting parties still hung about the house, and 
bivouacked on commanding eminences, and returned 
with the latest intelligence that there was not a 
spark of light to be seen, high or low, about the 
house. 

Swinebourne congratulated itself. It had been 
stagnating lately. The last excitement had been the 
burning of Simeon .Jenkins’s new house, just after he 
had moved into it and got it insured. At that time, 
a dark rumor prevailed that Simeon, in the natural 
confusion incident to moving, had stowed away bis 
first lot of hc usekeeping goods and groceries with so 
little regard to arrangement that he had put the 
kerosene and matches among the kindling-wood, and 
the kindling-wood in a bran-new pine closet, under 
the stairs where combustion had taken place. But 
this was nearly a year ago, and so the public mind 
was inastate of complete leisure and preparation 
tor the conscientious and careful consideration of the 
Dedbroke house. 

The result of the first week’s observation was, that 


The driver, however, seemed to lose his bearings 
at last, for the wheels stopped, and there came a loud, 
sharp whistle, which was repeated two or three 
times before the door of the house was opened, and a 


man and lantern appeared. 


Dannle tried in vain to 


distinguish what manner of man it might be; but 
there was shrubbery between him and the door, and 
he did not dare to come very near. 

‘*Darn them old laylocks!” murmured Dannie, as 


the horse and wagon came within the light of the 
lantern, and then were obscured by the lilac bushes. 

However, he could see that it was an open box 
wagon, and what he subsequently described as “ one 
of these here fast horses,” though the speed of the 
animal must have been a mere matter of inference. 
The man jumped out, swearing at the rain, and ask- 
ing if there was a stable. 

“Stable!” said the man from the house, “ no.”” 

This was all the conversation that Dannle over- 
heard. Both men at once went to work and took 
the horse from the shafts, and then the new-comer 
led him into the kitchen of the house, into which 
the back door directly opened, while the other ran 
the wagon into the wash-house, causing Dannle to 
retreat precipitately into outer darkness, when he 
saw the intention. After that, the man went into 
the house and shut the door, and Dannle, grieving 
greatly that the storm rendered any eaves-dropping 
but literal eaves-dropping out of the question, slowly 
fl »undered and waded home, and told the wife of his 
bosom what he had seen. She answered with a great 
want of wifely feeling: 

‘**It was worth while to get wet to the skin to see 
that, wan’t it? See if I don’t have a time with you 
bein’ laid up with rheumatism, Dannle Marston!” 

‘*There’s something wrong going on,” said Dannle. 
‘*] think jest as likes not they’ve stole that hoss. 
There’s something wrong, you mark my words, 
Amandy.” 

** Mark a cat’s tail!” said Amandy. ‘You'd best 
go to bed.” 

“TI really think,” said Dannle, ‘I really think the 
seelectmen had orter be notified.” 

Amandy treated the suggestion with scathing 
contempt. 

‘* You’d best take the next rainy night and go and 
notify ’em,” she said. “It’s a pity you aint one on 
’em. You know most enough to hold office.” 

“T guess I know as much as most men,” said Dan- 
nie, spurred to some resistance by the unremitting 


no one had been seen either to go in or come out of | scorn of his wife. 


the house, but there was certainly some one living 
in it. A heavy rain, that began to fall late Saturday 
afternoon, checked further inquiry, save in one de- 
voted Pliny of the fields, who dared the wrath of the 
elements, in his thirst for knowledge. This was 
Dannle Marston, who had always devoted his men- 
tal powers so exclusively to his neighbors’ affairs 
that he had little left to bestow upon hisown. Com- 
ing home from the village “cross lots,” Dannle had 
observed a gleam of light over one window, and 
stopped to investigate it thoroughly. As the rain 
became inconveniently hard and fast, Dannle got 
under the shelter of the wash-house, which only 
leaked in places, for the double purpose of waiting 
until it held up a little, and of watching the house. 

‘It stands to reason,” argued Dannle to himself, 
“that if no one goes about by day, they must by 
night, and I’d jest like to know what they are up to. 
By Judas! how the rain must be coming down in 
that room now!” 

Twelve struck on the village clock. It was pitch 
dark, and rained harder and harder. Dannle began 
to think he would have to go home without having 
gained anything but’a drenching, when, through the 
rush aud splash of the rain, and roar of the wind, he 
heard the sound of a horse and wheels. He got into 
the driest corner, and waited. The sound approach- 


“So you do,” said Amandy, “jest about;” for 
Amandy professed a very mean opinion of the male 
sex in general, and the member of it who had appro- 
priated her in particular. 

Danule was subdued by years of experience, and so 
he crept quietly and humbly to bed, mentally re- 
hearsing the tale of what he had seen and heard, as 
he intended to repeat it to a more sympathetic audi- 
ence. Amandy’s contempt for the informant de- 
stroyed her curiosity as to the information. More 
cannot be said of the slight esteem in which she held 
him; and she never condescended to make any per- 
sonal inquisition into the mystery, so that there was 
one less witness to what might take place. The 
geueral public listened more kindly, and the next 
day being clear, the popular promenade towards the 
Dedbroke house was well patronized. No one saw a 
man, or a horse, or a wagon, however, either then or 
after; there was no wagon in the wash-house nor 
elsewhere, and no one ever saw any go away. A 
small faction, headed by Amandy Marston, main- 
tained that no one ever saw them come, and that the 
whole story about it was an invention of Dannle’s to 
gain a tactitious distinction in the grocery. Dannle 
confesse'! himself that it beat him what in natur got 
that wagon, for he couldn’t think any one would go 
out again in such a storm. 





quite youthful; others, that he was well-stricken in 
years; some, that he was a remarkably fine-looking 
and athletic man; others, that he was a perfect mon- 
ster of deformity; and others again, that he was in 
the last stages of a lingering disease. All these ac- 
counts quoted Dannle as authority; though it is due 
to Dannle to say that he had not committed himself 
to any decided description of the man he saw. Equal- 
ly at variance were the causes assigned for the mys- 
terious man’s place and mode of life. Some said that 
he had lost all his own money; others, that he had 
taken some one’s else; and others, that he meant to 
rob the bank (at Boshford, a few miles distant); some, 
that he had been in State’s Prison, and others, that 
he ought to go there. 

Finally, Swinebourne frightened itself with its own 
stories, and the more timorous portion of the com- 
munity (which portion was by no means limited to 
women and children) began to be shy of going by 
the place, especially after dark; and even Dannie 
began to be afraid of “getting the ill-will” of 
his nameless neighbor. Tosuch an extent did this 
terror arise, that when a human being was distinctly 
seen, nailing a sail over the leakiest part of the roof, 
the witnesses only said to each other that he had un- 
doubtedly stolen it from the sloop then lying in the 
river, and did not go near enough to see how the 
thief looked. And when a young man happened to 
go by, one evening, and saw the door standing open, 
he took to his heels, and ran as fast as he could. 

Every one thought some one ought to inquire into 
it, but no one knew up»n whom the duty of inquiry 
devolved. A good many said that it was likely Jas- 
per Dedbroke knew allab»ut it. Dannle Marston, 
true to his principles, said Jasper hadn’t no right to 
let the house; but then Dannle, without deserting 
those principles, could not assert that a man had no 
right to live in the house after Jasper had let it to 
him; and so he waived the point, and argued in favor 
of the propriety of the selectmen investigating the 
aftair. 

At this juncture, the public mind was relieved by 
learning that Jasper Dedbroke had taken Jvohn 
Harrison’s house, furnished, for the summer, and 
was coming dowr at once. Of course they supposed 
that his sole object in visiting Swinebourne was to 
protect his property there against the invader; but 
in this, the community was slightly in error. Jasper 
had not heard of the Swinebourne Mystery, when he 
determined to visit his native place, and bis move- 
ments were chiefly influeuced by the other branch of 
the Dedbroke mystery, to which I have alluded, and 
which had been perplexing him and his family for 
some time past, and which I will endeavor to present 
as concisely as possible. 

Jasper Dedbroke, it has been said, was a Boston 
merchant, and the head of a large importing house. 
He hai abandoned his early home when he was a 
mere boy, and had been very successful in every- 
thing he had undertaken. His family wes small. 
He had but one child living, a daughter, who had 
been married for several years to the son of his janior 
partner, which son was now by inheritance junior 
partner himself. Mrs. Dedbroke was the victim of 
some mysterious complaint, which did not seem to 
endanger her life, or even to prevent a pretty tair 
amount of invalid enjoyment, but which made her a 
nonentity for all domestic and social purposes, and a 
blessing to the family doctor and his apothecary. 
Fortunately for Jasper, his wife had a number of 
maiden sisters, one of whom came and discharged all 
the active duties of the station of which Mra. Ded- 
broke held the honors. 

The marriage of Miss Mary Dedbroke and Henry 
Curzon was universally conceded to be perfectly de- 
sirable and appropriate, in every respect. Tf it was 
not made in heaven, the prevailing sentiment was 
that Heaven could not have made a better one. 





Mary Dedbroke was an only child, and so was Henry 
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Carzon. Their socia) position was equal, and so were 
their worldly possessions, if Jasper left as mech as it 
Was supposed he would. Mary was highly educated, 
and so was Henry. They were both good-looking, 
and there was just the proper difference in their age, 
height, etc. In a word, all the friends, relatives and 
acquaintances of the parties were completely satistied, 
and that was the main thing, of course. 

The minor point, of how they liked it themselves, 
was generally disposed of in a satisfactory manner. 
As it happened, Mr. Curzon and Miss Dedbroke liked 
each other remarkably well, considering that their 
fathers had arranged the match before Miss Mary 
had begun to think that she wasn’t a liitle girl. 
Mary, in particular, had a high admiration for ber 
husband, and this was a point upon which there was 
a complete harmony of taste between them. Henry 
Carzon had too sincere a regard for virtue and mo- 
Trality not to be very sensible of the merits of a man 
whose principles were so correct as hisown. He was 
the infallible interpreter of abstract morality in his 
circle, and never shunned his duty trom any mistaken 
feelings cf Jesty. He dealt so faithfully, even 
with his father-in-law, who was something of a lati- 
tudinarian, that Mr. Dedbroke’s feelings towards 
him partovk more of enforced respect than spont. 
ous regard. It was not points of doctrine that Cur- 
zon expounded, but the mutual duties of man to 
man. Mrs. Curzon was not quite a realization of her 
husband’s idea of a perfect woman. She was rather 
too lively and passionate to always do exactly the 
right thing at exactly the right time. She was dis- 
posed to jealousy, too. Not that she had any idea 
that her husband had any wanderings of fancy to- 
wards any other woman, however superior she might 
be, but that she thought he did not love her. This 
was naturally rather annoying to Mr. Curzon, who 
felt that he loved his wife quite as much as she de- 
served, and that it was not his fault if her childish- 
ness and want of self-command prevented that entire 
harmony of thought and sentiment so desirable in 
the married state. These little jarrings, however, 
were strictly covfined to the domestic arcana, and 
Mr. and Mis. Curzon were generally quoted as a 
pertectly happy couple. 

In the fourth year of their marriage, it became 
necessary that one of the partners in Dedbroke & 
Curzon should go to Europe, and the duty was as- 
signed to Curzon. Mrs. Curzon’sstate of health, and 
her fear of crossing the ocean, prevented her accom- 
panying Lim. A short time after his departure, Mr. 
Dedbroke received a letter from his brother George’s 
daughter. George had married ‘ beneath him,” and 
there had been little communication between the 
families since his death, seeing that the best-disposed 
people seldom force themselves on the society of their 
poor relations, and that Mrs. George Dedbroke pre- 
ferred millinery to asking favors. When Mrs. George 
Dedbroke died, she left her daughter Mary a few 
bundred dollars, upon which the orphan lived in 
ease and comfort, with a relative of her mother, untii 
a few years befure, when a handsome stranger sud- 
denly appeared, and, after a courtship of three weeks, 
married her, and at the end of three more weeks, lett 
her, ostensibly for the purpose of looking atter some 
business elsewhere. Since that time, she had only 
heard from him three times, soon after he left. Af- 
ter the last letter, she had heard nothing whatever 
of him, and what was more, had heard nothing of her 
little property, which he had drawn from its previous 
investment to put intu his own business. After wait- 
ing three years in vain, the deserted wife gave up 
looking for Fletcher Woodfall’s return; her relatives 
had made her less welcome since her money had 
vanished, and she had at last taken the bold and 
hazardous step of writing to her rich uncle for advice 
and assistance 

Jasper Dedbroke ignored this letter utterly, for six 
weeks. At the conclusion of that time, he called his 
sister-in-law and housekeeper, Miss Onslow, to a 
private consultation. He stated the case, and asked 
her advice. Miss Onslow advised judicious assis- 
tance, but at a discreet distance. Jaxper said ‘‘ Ex- 
actly so,” and then instructed Miss Onslow to write 
to his niece, and invite her to his house, to assist in 
the domestic duties, under the direction of Miss 
Onslow, who was beginning to complain of therm to 
an extent that annoyed her brother-in-law. Miss 
Onslow did not exactly like the idea, but obeyed. 
The young woman returned a thankful acceptance, 
and in due time arrived, and proved to be a very 
handsome girl, with very frank and unaffected man- 
ners. Miss Onslow predicted that she would make 
trouble; but the most serious inconvenience that 
arose was from the fact that her name was Mary, as 
well as her more fortunate cousin’s, which necessita- 
ted her being called Mary Woodfall, no other vari- 
ation suggesting itself. In a short time, Mrs. Wood- 
fall gained the good opinion of her relatives. Miss 
Onslow found her an exceedingly valuable auxiliary, 
not at all inclined to insubotdination. In addition, 








to her cousin, and her Uncle Jasper appeared to be 
very much relieved, that his niece was so easily dis- 
posed of. The greatest fault that Mary Woodfall 
manifested was a want of reticence; and though this 
was sometimes inconvenient and embarrassing, yet. 
as Miss Onslow said, “it was better than being sly,” 








and Mary was forgiven her peperfincus candor and 
blunt speeches, in cunsideration of her eminent ca- 
pacity for making herself generally useful. The only 
subject upon which Mary Woodfall was reserved was 
her own matrimonial experience, and this only ex- 
tended to a reluctance to make it a common subject 
of general conversation, for in private and confiden- 
tial moments, she spoke of it freely. The most fall 
and minute account she ever gave of the circumstan- 
ces was to her cousin, Mary Curzon. 

Mary Woodfall had been spending part of a day at 
the Curzons, to give her assistance in some domestic 
emergency. In the evening, when the two cousins 
were sitting together, Mary Woodfa!l told the whole 
story, confessing to having been very foolish, to have 
been so easily won, but laying the blame chiefly on 
Fletcher Woodfali’s handsome face and winning 
manners. In proof of the first assertion, she showed 
Mrs. Curzon his photograph, remarking: 

“* He didn’t take very well, bacause he was so fair ; 
it doesn’t hardly give you an idea of him.” 

Mary Curzon took the photograph, and looked at it. 

‘*Why,” she said, “if it was not for the beard, I 
should almost think it had been taken for Henry.” 

‘* Does it look like Mr. Curzon?” said Mary Wool- 
fall, with a glance of new curiosity at the familiar 
photograph. ‘‘ Do you know I have never seen Lis 
photograph all the time I have been here?” 

“ He never had it taken but once,” said Mrs. Cur- 
zon. ‘ He does not like to have it done.” 

Mrs. Curzon went and found a photograph of her 
husband, and compared it with that of Fletcher 
Woodfall. There was a striking similarity between 
the two faces. 

“Isn’t it odd,” said Mary Woodfall, “ that we two 
cousins should have married two men that look so 
much alike? O Cousin Mary, is it at all likely that 
Fletcher ia some relation of Mr. Curzon’s?” 

“T think not,” said Mrs. Curzon; ‘‘and I dare say 
that the originals would not look so much alike as 
the photographs do.” 

Mary Woodfall looked at the photograph of 
Fletcher Woodfall for some moments, evidently for- 
getting the question of resemblance. 

“Should you think he could be alive yet, Cousin 
Mary?” she asked, 

Cousin Mary rather evaded the question. She did 
not want to express her full opinion of Mr. Fletcher 
Woodfall, and neither did she wish to comfort her 
cousin for being a deserted wife, by assuring her that 
she was probably a widow; and besides, she secretly 
thought that if her cousin had shown a little more 
reserve in receiving a stranger’s attentions, she would 
have escaped the trouble that followed. But she did 
not wish to say this, either, and she dexterously 
changed the conversation. 

Matters remained in the same state in the Ded- 
broke family until Mr. Carzon’s return. In the 
general summary of news and events that naturally 
took place between the husband and wife, Mary 
Woodfall’s arrival was spoken of, and, rather to Mrs. 
Curzon’s surprise, Mr. Curzon expressed decided 
disapprobation. 

“I do not think,” he said, “ that it was a very wise 
step. The girl has probably tastes and habits very 
different from her relatives here, and yet, being so 
very near a relation, she will expect to be admitted 
to positive equality at all times and places.” 

Mrs. Curzon assured him that Mary Wooifall was 
a very nice girl, and that no trouble had yet arisen 
as to her social position. 

“At any rate,” said Mr. Curzon, “I should hope 
that you would not associate much with her, without 
being rather better informed as to her antecedents. 
By her own story, her position is a rather doubtful 
one.” 

** Don’t be unjust, Henry,” said Mrs. Curzon. “ It 
was not her fault that her husband deserted her.” 

* You don’t know that,” said Mr. Curzon. “And, 
in fact—I don’t say this, Mary, by way of accusation 
against your cousin, but merely to point out to you 
how apt you are to be over-credulous—in fact, you 
do not know that she ever had a husband.” 

Mrs. Curzon was very indignant at her husband, 
and said that her father was quite satisfied. Mr. 
Curzon responded that what satisfied Mr. Dedbroke 
as to his niece’s fitness to be his assistant houskeeper, 
did not satisfy him as to her fitness to be his wife’s 
companion. After a little more discussion, Mrs. 
Curzon mentioned that she had seen Mr. Woodfall’s 
photograph, and that it looked very much like Mr. 
Curzon. Mr. Curzon looked at his wife with an air 
of haughty disgust. 

** 1 am much obliged to you and your cousin,” he 
said, ‘‘ for finding a resemblance between me and a 
wandering gambler, as this Woodfall probably was.”’ 

“ Very likely,” said Mrs. Curzon; “but he cer- 
tainly looked like you. You have no relations of that 
name.” 

* No,” said Curzon. “Accidental resemblances are 
by no means uncommon, but I am rather skeptical 
as to this one.” 

Mr Curzon seemed so much annoyed at being ac- 
cused of resembling a man of such questionable 
moral character as Fletcher Woodfall probably was, 
that his wife dropped the subject. In addition, Cur- 
zon manifested a strong prejudice against Mary 
Wocdfall, and actually avoided making her acquain- 
tance, for some time. But he could not avoid it for 
@ very long time, and they met at Mr. Dedbroke’s 
house. Curzon was exceedingly cool and stiff. Mary 
Woodfall looked at him very earnestly, no doubt to 
ascertain if the resemblance to Fietcher Woodfall 
would disappear on a closer examination. Curzon, 
who had a fair and florid complexion, colored notice- 
ably, and rather abruptly turned away from her. 





Soon after, Mrs. Woodfall quietly left the room. 

The next morning, Curzon received the following 
note: 

“Mr. CuRzoN:—I know that you are Fletcher 
Woodtall. If you bad warned me, I never should 
have come here. I am sorry to make trouble, espe- 
cially for Cousin Mary; but I shall have to tell Uncle 
Jasper. I write you this first, to let you know that 
I know you. You must act as you thiuk best. 

“Mary WOODFALL.” 


When Mary Woodfall became convinced that Hen- 
ry Curzon was Fletcher Woodfall, she was greatly 
disturbed by the thought of the shock it would be to 
Mary Curzon. 
have promptly packed up all the necessaries of life 
in a portable shape, along with all the money she 
could honestly come by, and would have left her 
uncle’s bouse, and never have been heard of again, 
But she was no heroine, and so she told her Uncle 
Jasper that she thought she had found Fletcher 
Woodfall, in the person of Henry Curzon; and, after 
at first utterly repudiating the idea, her Uncle Jasper 
sent for hisson-in-law. Curzon obeyed the summons, 
He looked very much agitate] and embarrassed, al- 
though he tried to preserve his usual cool and lofty 
manner, 

‘‘ Henry,” said Mr. Dedbroke, ‘‘dv you know a 
man named Fletcher Woodfail?” 

A slightly pettish look came over the more serious 
expression of Curzon’s face. Ha‘ his habits permit- 
ted it, he would have cursed Fletcher Wovfa!ll before 
he answered. 

“I never éven heard the name before I heard that 
your niece had a husband of that name, and I hope I 
never shall hear it again.” 

Mr. Redbroke took up two or three letters from the 
table, and handed them to Carzon. 

“ Whose writing is that?” he asked. 

Curzon started when he looked at them, and 
changed color. The writing was undeniably like his 
own; 80 very like that he would probably have ad- 
tnitted it to be his, if it had been an ordinary man- 
uscript or letter, and not letters from Fletcher Wood- 
fall to his wife. He stared stupidly at the writing a 
moment, and then said, stammering with confusion, 
as he had a habit of doing: 

**T never wrote these.” 

Mr. Dedbroke looked at him for some time. He 
could not tell if Curzon’s manner was bewildered in- 
nocence, or detected guilt bent on denial to the last 
At last he said: 

“It is a very extraordinary coincidence, not only 
that you look so much like Fletcher Woodfail, but 
that his hand- writing is an exact fac-simile of yours.” 
' “Tt is,’ said Curzon; “ but I hardly think that any 
man of sense would look upon it as anything but a 
coincidence. The woman herself must know she is 
making an unfounded charge. I do not believe a 
woman could mistake another man for her husband, 
however great the resemblance might be.” 

** Generally speaking, 1 agree with you,” said Mr. 
Dedbroke; ‘‘ but, as: it happens, Mary Woodfall has 
made the mistake, and all you have to do is to con- 
vince her of it.” 

“TI shall take no trouble to convince her,” said 
Curzon. “I have no idea that there is any mistake 
in that quarter. It is a mere invention.” 

“And these?” said Mr. Dedbroke, pointing to the 
letters. ‘“‘Those are undoubtedly genuine letters 
that were written and sent through the post-office 
several years ago. Mary has not much skill in pen- 
manship, either. And more than that, if it had been 
an invention, it would probably have been to extort 
money; and in that case, it would have been her ob- 
ject to have kept the matter between you and her. 
No, Mary is honest about it. Perhaps, however, she 
will change her mind about the resemblance if she 
sees you again.” 

“*T will not see her,” said Curzon; “ it is really too 

humiliating a position for me to be placed in, to be 
identified like a thief.” 
“ Henry,” said Mr. Dedbroke, slowly, “do you 
know that, whether you are an innocent man or a 
guilty one, you are acting uncommonly like a fool? 
T am going to send for Mary, and you had better talk 
to her a little while, in your ordinary manner, and 
she will probably see her mistake.” 

Mr. Dedbroke sent for his niece. Curzon did not 
take his father-in-law’s ativice, but stood and looked 
at Mary sternly and indignantly. Mary had been 
crying, very evidently, and she hardly looked at 
Curzon, unti] Mr. Dedbroke said: 

** Look at Mr. Curzon, Mary. 
is Fletcher Woodfall?” 

Mary looked up at Curzon’s frowning face, and, 
after a few moments, said: 

“T never saw him angry befure, and he wore a 
mustache and whiskers.” 

‘** You never saw me before at all,” said Curzon, 
severely. 

Mary looked again, with a steady and bewildered 
look. 

“I hope I never have,” she said; ‘‘1 am sure I 
would rather never see you—I mean Fletcher—than 
find him so. If I’m wrong—and I don’t know how I 
can be—I don’t know how two men can look so much 
alike; but if I am wrong, it will be very easy to prove 
that I am, and that you never were in Bellfield.” 
“Certainly, Carzon,” said Mr. Dedbroke; “ you 
can easily prove that you were not in Bellfield or its 
neighborhood in May, 1860.” 

This remark was made in a very reassuring tone; 
but Curzon saw that his father-in-law remembered 
that in the early part of that year he had been for 
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several months in the Western States, and particular- 
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guilty of having married one cousin in Bellfield fo 
the spring, and another in Boston in the fall; 

then, circumstances looked suspicious, and jae 
had known of men of as fair a life as Curzon being 
detected in offsnces quite as bal as bigamy. Nor did 
it seem likely that, if-he had done such a thing, he 
should have taken no pains to guard against such a 
discovery; but then, there were quite as glaring in- 
stances of blunders in criminals in Jasper’s memory. 
Mary Woodiall said that Fletcher had asked her 
again and again if she never corresponded with her 
relations in Boston, or if she was never likely to see 
any of them, and she had said, what she then 
thought, that it was altogether improbable that she 
ever would. On the other hand, Mary Woodfall 
seemed as honest and open as the day; but wornen 
were sometimes as artful as the devil. Mr. Ded- 
broke, after thinking of all these things, resulved to 
go out to Chicago himself, and invited Curzon to ac- 
company him. Carzon consented to the expedition, 
but preserved a distant and injured tone towards his 
father-in-law during the whole journey. He recal- 
citrated against going to Belltield, but yielded at 
last, and they went together to see the justice of the 
peace who had married Fletcher Woodfall to Mary 
Dedbroke. As soon as the justice saw Curzon, he said: 

“Ah, Mr. Woodfall! so you have come back at 
last?” 

Curzon, with great dignity, drew himself to his fall 
height, and said: 

“Do you mean to assert that you ever saw me 
before?” 

* Yes sir!”” said the justice, in a high key, and with 
emphasis. ‘ You have shaved since then, but any 
one who ever saw Fletcher Wood fall would swear to 
you; I will for one.” 

“How often did you see Fletcher Woodfall?” asked 
Jasper. 

Mr. Bullock considered and answered. He had 
seen him pretty nearly every day all the time he was 
coming to Belllield. He had seen him when he first 
came to the place, and asked if a family named Ded- 
broke lived there, and talked of settling. Woodfall 
had spoken of buying a place that belonged to Mr. 
Bullock. He generally came to Bellfield in the 
afternoon, and stayed in hiseoffice awhile, and then 
went to see Mary—at least he supposed he went to see 
her. He had not seer Woodfall since the day he 
married him, until to-day, but he would swear that 
he was the same man. 

When Mr. Dedbroke and his son-in-law left Bell- 
field again, neither said a single word. Jasper was 
beginning to be more and more seriously suspicious. 
His first idea had been merely of a mistake, that 
could be easily explained, but the circumstantial 
evidence grew stronger every day. When they 
reached Chicago, Curzon announced his intention of 
returning to Boston at once, but Jasper so very 
gravely advised him not to attempt to part company 
with him, that Curzon sullenly acquiesced in a pro- 
longed stay in Chicago. He refused, however, to take 
any steps to prove that he had not been in Belfield, 
He would leave it altogether to Mr. Dedbroke. Cur- 
zon was twice addressed as Woodfall in Chicago, by 
different individuals. This, by itself, would have 
amounted to nothing, but it all went the same way 
with the rest of the evidence. It was not very easy 
to trace the incidents of Curzon‘'s stay in Chicago, 
after three years; but, so far as Jasper could find out, 
in the absence of exact dates, there was nothing to 
prove that he had not been in Belfield almost every 
afternoon for three weeks. Curzon said, himself, 
he had spent his evenings alone in his room at the 
hotel, in reading and writing; but that was only his 
assertion. The three weeks of Mary’s married life 
had been passed partly in Chicago and partly in a 
short excursion on the lakes. This period, most un- 
fortunately, Curzon could give no account of what- 
ever, and he did not seem to court inquiry, saying 
that Mr. Dedbroke himself would be unable to ac- 
count for every day in life. 

“1 might not be willing to do it, Henry,” said Jas- 
per, with a rather sly and wicked twinkle in his 
eyes; “ but I shouldn’t wonder if I could. Where do 
you say you were all thistime? Asteady young man 
of regular habits, like you, ought to know something 
about what he was doing.” 

Curson coughed, colored and stammered. He had 
a slight impediment in his speech, that never was 
very noticeable, except when he was hurried or 
agitated; and this was one thing that Mary Woodfall 
had noticed as being one of the characteristics of 
Woodfall’s speech. At last Curzon said: 

“IT was sick at that time.” 

“ Ah?” said Jasper, rubbing his eye-glasses very 
fast, and drawing up his eyes a little to look at 
Curzon without them. ‘ Where did you stay?” 

“* With a friend,” said Curzon. 

“* He had a name, I suppose?” said Jasper. 

Curzon colored again. 

**Of course,” he said; “ but he is not in Chicago 
now, and it would be useless for me to vame him. 
And, in short, I will answer no more questions.” 

“I wouldn’t,” said Jasper, dryly; “a man isn’t 
obliged to criminate himself.” A minute afterwards, 
however, he laid his hand on Curzon’s arm. “ Now 
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Mary Woodfall bad a talent for making and altering 
female apparel that charmed Miss Onslow, who was 
always wanting something of the kind done in the 
domestic circle, and wouldn’t keep a seamstress be- 
cause it was so extravagant, and they were so stupid. 
Even the secluded Mrs. Dedbroke uttered a feeble 
note of praise, drawn forth by Mary’s superior style 
of making and inventing pudding, pudding being the 
invalid’s staff of lite. Mrs. Carzon also took a fancy 
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| ly in Chicago, from which city the town of Bellfield y was 
| about ten miles distant. 

“I think it an insult,” Curzon said, “to be even 
asked to prove the falsehood of such an improbable 
story, and I will not say another word upon the 
subject.” 

Jasper Dedbroke himself became very much puz- 
zled, after a little more inquiry into the subject. It 
did not seem likely that Henry Curzon should be 
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way. You know I don’t want to believe this story on 
Mary’s account. Do, for God’s sake, tell me some- 
thing that a rational man can pretend to believe, and 
Pll believe it!” 

Curzon made no response to this generous propusi- 
tion; but, with a look of indignation, and a declara- 
tion that he would trust to bis own conscious inno- 
cence, Jasper shrugged his shoulders, and said no 
more. The result of the Chicago expedition was, 
that they returned to Boston very much out of humor 
with each other. Here they found that Mrs. Curzon 
was informed of the charge against her husband. It 
would have been natural to suppose that a woman 
already inclined to jealousy would have seized upon 
this occasion eagerly. Curzon had anticipated it con- 
fidently. But Mrs. Curzon took a very different 
course. She utterly refused to believe the story; 
refused with even scorn and contempt. She at- 
tempted no explanation, advanced no theory, set up 
no defence. She only was firm in the faith that 
Henry could do no wrong. Mahomet said that his 
wife’s blind faith in his divine mission greatly con- 
firmed and comforted him in it, and Curzon doubt- 
less felt the same degree of comfort from his wife’s 
belief in him. He rewarded it by manifesting more 
warmth of affection towards her than he had ever be- 
fore, even in the days of their engagement and 
wedding. 

“« My wife does not doubt me,” he said to Jasper, 
afterwards, “‘ and she ought to know me best.” 

The wrinkles around Jasper’s eyes twitched 
skeptically. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said; “ it takes a woman to believe 
through thick and thin. It’s a pity they are just as 
apt to believe a lie as the truth. I think I would 
rather Mary should come home, until it is a little 
clearer that she is your wife.” 

After Mr. Dedbroke had issued this decree, an in- 
convenience struck him. The rival wives could 
hardly be asked or expected to live together under 
the same roof, and yet he wished to keep Mary 
Woodfall under his own eye, for obvious reasons. It 
was at this time that he resolved to visit his property 
at Swinebourne. He believed the house to be un- 
inhabitable, and, on inquiring, found that it was 
nevertheless inhabited; so he engaged another as be- 
fore stated, and went out to it, taking Mary Wood- 
fall with him to keep house, and leaving his daugh- 
ter with her mother and Miss Onslow. 

The first day after his arrival Jasper personally in- 
spected his real estate, and received as little satis- 
faction as any one else. Learning, however, that any 
movement on the part of the inmates was generally 
at night, he made a second visit in the twilight. On 
his way he met Dannle Marston, who saluted him 
with a forgiving forgetfulness of their little difference 
about the old house. 

“Come to look after the old piace, be you?” said 
Dannie. “ You’ve got some one living there, haint 
you?” 

“T hear so,” said Jasper. 

“You don’t mean to say you didn’t let it to no- 
body?” said Dannle. 

“Why no, Dannle,” said Jasper, laughing. “I 
didn’t know but you had let it.” 

Dannle laughed, too, and then resumed: 

“So he jest moved in, did he?” 

“TI suppose 80,” said Jasper. 
there?” 

“Nothin’ that folks can see,” said Dannle; “ but 
I’m afraid there’s suthin that aint legle a goin’ on 
there. Don’t you think the seelectmen had orter 
break into the house?” 

“Thardly think,” said Jasper, “that anybody 
would come to the neighborhood of Swinebourne to 
carry on any illegal operations, especially when he 
commenced ina way that was pretty sure to draw 
the attention of the neighbors. Why, you alone, 
Dannie, are worth the whole detective force.” 

“Wall, I don’t know abaout that,” said Dannle. 
“Ye see, it’s a drefile lonesome kind of place, and 
folks don’t like to go very nigh it any more, and there 
might just as wellas not be counterfittin’ greenbacks 
or distillin’ licker goin’ on as not.” 

“They couldn’t make much rum without your 
smelling it, Dannle,” said Jasper. ‘ And if they do, 
I guess they could find a market for all they make 
without going further than your house.” 

Dannie laughed again at this piece of raillery, and 
Jasper moved away. 

“You aint goin’ up there now, are you?” said 
Dannle. “ It aint reckoned safe.” 

Mr. Debbroke disregarded the warning, and walked 
towards the old house. Dannle followed ata discreet 
distance. When Jasper reached the hillside that 
sheltered the house from wind and observation, he 
stopped and looked at it by the last light of day. It 
certainly did not seem a likely place for any one to 
have selected for an abode, with any view to com- 
fort. The frame of the house seemed to stand tirmly 
enough, but all the lighter lumber in its construction 
appeared on the point of dropping off. The shingles 
were curled up, and the gutters waved with a luxu- 
riant growth of grass, and weeds, and infant elms— 
the progeny of the great elm that hung over the 
house. The only view from the house was a distant 
Sea view, and nearer by a glimpse of a bend in the 
river. Jasper looked at it for some time. By all 
precedents he should have been recalling the days of 
his childhood, but whether he was or not I am un- 
able to say. After a time he resumed his walk, and 
Teaching the front door, knocked at it long and loud 
without eliciting any response. He tried the back 
door with the same success, and then, after a little 
delay, walked back towards Dannle Marston’s place, 
and met Dannle before he had gone very far. 





‘* What does he do 


. “Dannie,” he said, “why can’t you step over to 
your house and fetch me an axe?” 

“ An axe!” said Dannle. ‘ What for?’ 

* To knock at the door with,” said Jasper. 

‘Good Lord, Dedbroke!” said Dannle; “don’t you 
be tooventersome. You don’t know what sorter men 
there may be in there.” 

“No I don’t,” said Jasper; “ but I mean to know. 
Get me an axe.” 

Dannle went for the axe, and, armed with this, 
Jasper went again to the front door, Dannie keep 
ing in the background, and watching in expectation 
of some startling consequence to ensue from the first 
blow upon the door. He was not disappointed, for 
the head flew off the axe, Jasper striking with great 
vigor, and Dannle’s tools never being in firstrate 
order. Jasper uttered an exclamation very unbe- 
coming a respectable elderly member of society, 
which was echoed by a yell of derisive applause from 
an upper window. Looking up, Jasper saw a head 
and body leaning from the window, though it had 
grown too dark to distinguish anything further. 

“Try again, try again!” said a clear, sharp, ring- 
dng and decidedly insolent voice. Then, after a 
pause, it added, “It’s old Dedbroke himself, I be- 
lieve!” 

“What right have you in this bonse?” asked 
Jasper, with a force and acerbity that still remained 
from that which he had thrown into his stroke on the 
door. 

“The right of possession for one,” said the tenant. 
“What right have you to batter the door in that 
Vandalistic way?” 

* The right of ownership,” said Jasper. 

“Ah!” said the stranger, laughing. “That’s a 
devilish uncertain right sometimes. Possession is 
worth ownership nine times over when possessor has 
the money and owner hasn’t; and no one knows that 
better than you, Jap Dedbroke!” 

Jasper wasted a wrathful look on the darkness at 
the audacious person who not only invaded his 
property, but took liberties with his “ given ull 
and said, authoritatively: 

**T want you to leave this house to-morrow morn- 
ing, or I will have you turned out.” 

You can’t do it,” said the stranger—“ you can’t 
do it, sir. The house isn’t yours.” 

** Whose is it, then?” 

** Mine,” said the stranger, coolly—‘ mine. Have 
acigar? This lot is a very good one. I imported 
them myself, along with some of the best brandy you 
ever tasted, and I suppose you've tasted some that 
was pretty good. Never paid a cent’s duty on ’em, 
either. This is a bully place—this bit of coast—for 
running in dutiable articles unbeknown to the 
inspectors.” 

“You impudent scoundrel!” said Jasper. “If 
you do such things you me better keep them to 
yourself.”” 

** Who swore to a false invoice?” asked the stranger. 
* To be sure you had better keep such things to your- 
self if youcan. You are a pretty good hand at keep- 
ing things to yourself, but you don’t always do it.” 

“What is to prevent my having you arrested?” 
demanded Jasper. 

“ That good sense with which Heaven has blessed 
you, Mr. Dedbroke. There isn’t anything contraband 
in the house now, and for all you know I was only 
blowing when I talked about smuggling.” 

‘* Look here, sir,’’ said Jasper, peremptorily; ‘* you 
leave this house to-morrow. To-morrow—do you 
understand?” 

“Come down to-morrow at this same time and see 
if l’ve gone,” said the stranger. “I give you my 
word the doors willbe open. I'll either convince you 
of my right to stay, or else I’ll go. But don’t do 
anything before then, if you’re wise. You know 
there are some things in your family as much to be 
kept quiet as smuggling.” 

And the stranger retired from the window. 

Jasper Dedbroke acted upon the advice he had re- 
ceived, though without admitting to himself that he 
acted on anything but his own conscience. He 
returned to the old house on the following evening. 
As he came near, to his astonishment, he saw Henry 
Curzon a few steps before him. 

“Curzon!” he called; “ what brings you here?”’ 
Curzon made no answer, but hastened towards the 
old house, where he disappeared. Jasper followed. 
As he come nearer the house, he heard a sound of 
unrestrained hilarity from within. As he stood by 
the door, a wild chant fell upon his ear. The air was 
the Soldier’s Chorus from Faust, and the words em- 
bodied a sound and resolute temperance spirit, rather 
at variance with the exceedingly bacchanalian man- 
ner in which it was rendered. 

When the songsters, who evidently stood in need of 
such a wholesome resolution, had ceased to express 
their intention never to get drunk any more, Jasper 
took advantage of the lull to knock at the door. 
After a short delay, the nearest window was opened. 
The room within was dark, and the festivities seemed 
to be proceeding in the kitchen, which was the 
largest room in the house. 

** Good-evening,” said the same voice that had 
conversed with Jasper before. ‘ Will you come in? 
I have a few friends taking tea with me to-night.” 

“ Didn’t I see Mr. Curzon go in here just now?” 
asked Jasper. 

“J shouldn’t wonder,” said the stranger, carelessly. 
“Do you want to see him?” 

** Yes,” said Jasper. 

“‘ Well, I don’t believe he wants to see you,” said 
the stranger. 

‘‘ What is his business here?” 

“ Ah, that’s his business,” said the stranger. “I 




















| could not claim the property without, as a prelimi- 


suppose you can come in if you want to see him very 
much.” 

“T do,” said Jasper. 

The stranger disappeared from the window, The 
door was unlocked and unbarred, and Jasper hastily 
crossed the threshold and stood in the small square 
entry. There was no ligt but that which the rising 
moon began to make. 

Steady,” said the stranger, as Jasper stumbled 
on the uneven floor. ‘ Come up stairs; your man is 
there.” 

Jasper obeyed the guidance of the stranger, and 
went up the stairs. At the head was a half-open 
door, and by the light within Jasper saw that the 
room had been rather scantily furnished as a bed- 
room. 

* He isn’t there now,” sail the stranger, as Jasper 
entered, “ but he will be here in a minute.” 

And befure Jasper could speak, the door was drawn 
shut behind him, and bolted on the outside. At the 
sound, Jasper felt that he had been rather imprudent 
to venture into a house of whose occupants he knew 
no good. But he was not of a timorous nature, and 
Curzon’s presence in the house reassured him as to 
everything but bisson-in-law’s character. He looked 
round. His eye fell on several papers lying on the 
table, and conspicuously docketted, as copies of the 
last will and testament of Jasper Dedbroke (his 
father); the deeds to Jasper Dedbroke (himself) of 
the real estate of his brother George, which Jasper 
had bought at sheriff’s sale; an inventory of the 
said real estate, and an opinion of an eminent law- 
yer—the opinion being that the sale was illegal, as 
George Dedbroke (who was out of the State for some 
time before the sale, and had never come back again) 
had never had a writ served upon him, and had had 
no notice of the sale. None of these papers were new 
to Jasper, and yet he sat down and read them all 
over with a very attentive countenance, especially 
one line written at the end of the inventory: 

** All of which now belongs to Mary Dedbroke, only 
child of the late George Dedbroke.” 

Judging from the expression of Jasper’s counte- 
nance, he hardly entered into the spirit of the chorus 
that was then loosening a few more brieks in the 
shaky chimneys, and a few more shingles in the roof. 


** We always are so jolly."’ 


Jasper knew there was a flaw in his title, in a legal 
point of view, bnt he did not acknowledge it in a 
moral point of view, because his brother George had 
owed him money. He had also intended to reconcile 
all discrepancies by making over the old place to his 
niece, seeing that it was of no possible use to him- 
self; but he had by no means intended to add those 
more valuable pieces of real estate in more flourish- 
ing districts than Swinebourne, which were included 
in the inventory, and which he held by the same 
doubtful title, though no one had yet discovered it. 
If these were given up to Mary, his fortune would be 
cut down by something between eighty and a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which would go to make the 
poor relation an heiress in her own right. Who had 
been hunting up Mary’s rights? Curzon? Curzon 


vary, confessing to bigamy. Was he going to silence 
Mary by pointing out to her rights which she had 
never dreamed, and assisting her in setting up her 
claims? 
“Slap, bang! Set ’em up again,” sang the chorus. 
Jasper grew impatient. He tried first to get out of 
the room, and then to bring some oneintoit. Failing 
in both attempts, he went to the window and opened 
it. The first sight he saw in the clear moonlight was 
Dannie Marston, his body bent forward at its usual 
angle, and his whole attention fixed upon the house. 
The next thing he saw was a light carryall belonging 
to his own establishment driving up to the house. It 
stopped under the great elm, and he heard his niece’s 
voice say: 
“Uncle Jasper cannot be here. Hear what a noise 
there is!’ ; 
“ Mary,” said Jasper from above, “is that you?” 
“O, you are here, uncle!”’ said Mary. “A boy 
brought a note to me a little while ago, saying you 
were here, and wanted me to come fur you with the 
carryall.”” 
** A note from me?” said Jasper. 
“ Yes,” said Mary. 
Jasper had no time to say that he never wrote such 
a note, when Henry Curzon came out of the house, 
and offered to assist Mary to alight from the carryall. 
Mary hesitated. 
** Shall I come?” she said to her uncle. 
“ Yes,” said Jasper. ‘“ Let us get to the bottom of 
this confounded rascality.” 
Mary hesitated, and said she was afraid to go in. 
* Do not be afraid,” said Curzon, gravely. ‘* You 
will not see any one but your uncle.” 
Mary entered the house, and in a few moments the 
room was opened, and she appeared with Curzon. A 
moment’s glance led Jasper to the belief that his 
usually ‘correct son-in-law had been with the con- 
vivial party below, and was a little under the infiu- 
ence of stimulating beverage. He handed Mary into 
the room, saying: 
“The lady of the house, Mr. Dedbroke.” Then, 
turning to Mary, he said: * Look at me, Mrs. Wood- 
fall. Do you say yet that Iam Fletcher Woodfall?” 
Mary looked, and answered, firmly and decidedly : 
‘6 Yes.” 
** And who do you say I am, Mr. Dedbroke?” said 
Curzon, with a mixture of his customary dignity and 
a kind of defiance. 
“ That confounded scoundrel, Henry Curzon!” said 





Curzon stepped back out of sight an instant, epoke 
to some one without, and then returned, saying: 

“ And who do you say this is?” 

Jasper stared in stupid wonder at the apparition o 
two Henry Curzons in the doorway, matched point 
for point in dress and appearance. Mary Woodfall 
clasped her hands, and looked from one to the other, 
But both Jasper and Mary were spared further per- 
plexity, by the one bursting out into a lauyh, while 
the other advanced into the room, saying to Jasper: 

* You ae now where the trouble arose, 
presume.” 

Jasper did not answer. for he was thoronghly con- 


his assumption of Curzon’s voice and manuer which 
had completed the puzzie, came forward also, but 
now his voice was recognizod by Jasper as that 
which had discoursed with him so freely from the 
window. 

“Tam Fletcher Woodfall,” he said. “I am very 
sorry to have given Mr. Curzon any trouble by look- 
ing so much like him, but it wasn’t my fault; I was 
born so. That is singular enough, seeing that he was 
the son of a respectable man, and I—well, I wasn’t, 
and that is all that =ved be said on that head. I’ve 
always had to live by my wits, and luckily I had a 
pretty good capital that way. It was some years ago 
that I first began to hear it remarked how much I 
looked like Henry Curzon. He never heard how 
much he looked like Fletcher Woodfall, because he 
hadn’t any knowledge of that class of the community. 
It would have beer strange if 1 hadn’t began to think 
how I could turn the likeness to my own advantage; 
and so T used to take observations of him, and put on 
all his peculiarities. I have a decided talent for imi- 
tation, and my impersonations of Henry Curzon were 
admitted, by men who had an opportunity. of seeing 
a good deal of him, to be a triumph of artistic truth 
to nature. The fun alone was worth considerable. 
Well, I followed him out to Chicago. I had informed 
myself about the Dedbroke family, and knew there 
was a branch of it in Bellfield, and I went there to 
see if there was anything there that would work up 
well. When I found that the family consisted only 
of one pretty girl, I did not exactly see how that 
could be turned to advantage, until it struck me that 
this Mary Dedbroke might be presented at some 
time as the Mary Dedbroke who was to marry Henry 
Curzon. That fell in with my own views, for I had 
rather fallen in love, and so I married her. I played 
Henry Curzon in Bellfield, even to Mary. I can’t 
say I made love in his style—I think likely not; but 
then, as she never saw him do it, she couldn’t know 
the difference. Well, I married her, as I said. I did 
not mean to run away from ker as I did (I didn’t, 
Mollie,” he said, in a parenthesis, turning to Mary), 
“but circumstances over which I had no control 
forced me to leave those parts in a hurry, and saved 
Mr. Curzon some money, I rather expect. It was all 
for the best, however; for 1 dare say I should have 
come to open grief and shame if I had carried out my 
views—only when I bethink me of a scheme, it almost 
breaks my heart not to put it into operation. I wrote 
to Mary once or twice after I left, but after that I 
thought it safest not to do it, and 1 always meant to 
go back sometime. I came back to Boston not very 
long ago, and I wasin a little importing business 
then, like my connections Dedbroke & Curzon. As 
I went to almost every place along the coast, I soon 
came across this old rat’s nest, and heard about the 
defect in title, and all the rest. I took possession 
‘with small ceremony, with some idea of coming down 
as Mr. Curzon, and giving myself permission. I 
abandoned¢ hat idea, becaxse [ have a legal friend— 
not very high in hia profession, but very good author- 
ity on a great many points, and personally ac- 
quainted with your family—I shan’t tell his name. 
Well, sir, my legal friend, who loves everything that 
infringes the law, especially contraband spirits, came 
down here to see me, and brought me all the news, 
and among others news that made me open my eyes. 
That was that this place and other property ought to 
belong to Mary Dedbroke. He told me, too, that she 
was living with her Uncle Jasper, and that there 
was some commotior in the Curzon-Dedbroke con- 
nection. I began to guess what, and it made me 
laugh to think that I had made a scene that I didn’t 
calculate on exactly. I only wished I could see 
something of the fun. I set my learned counsel to 
look up the whole case, and by vigorously keeping 
him from whiskey, I got him to nose it all out. I 
heard you were coming here, and determined to 
make my claim. I would have had it quieter here, 
only I had invited my friends a week ago, and Mr. 
Dedbroke happened to come the day before. After I 
had made an appointment with him I wrote to Mr. 
Curzon, and promised him relief if he would come 
here. That wasn’t him you cpoke to outside, Mr. 
Dedbroke; that was me. I came out on purpose to 
see if you would make the mistake, Mr. Curzon 
only came just before Mary did, I didn’t explain 
anything to him. Il wrote to Mary in your name, 
too. Imitative chirography is a gift of mine, too, as 
you can see by my letters to Mary. Mr. Curzon may 
thank his stars that I didn’t take more freedom with 
his property. Now I believe I have told the whole 
story; and you see I was right in saying this is my 
house, Mr. Dedbroke, don’t you?” 

Mr. Dedbroke did not seem very eager to own it. 

“ And so,” he said, “ you, sir, who own yourself a 
swindler and forger, have tue face to speak of calling 
everybody’s attention towards you, by laying such a 
claim?” 

*“ You are half right. I don’t own myself a swin- 
dier and forger. I don’t underatand that imitat'n7 





Jasper, energetically. 


handwriting is a crime unless you get money by it 
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fased for the moment. The second Curzon threw off 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








but I am glad they never got beyond designs. I’ve 


cheated him. But I do mean to lay the claim, and 
shall take the first steps to-morrow. Mollie, you 
aren’t afraid to sue your Uncle Jasper, are you?” 

Mary Woodfall bad been standing silently by 
during this scene. Her first defined emotion had 
been one of positive shame at having made an error 
in the identity of her husband. Aftera few moments 
she excused herself, for even now, when Woodfall 
was using his natural voice and manner, the resem- 
blance was very striking. She did not answer her 
husband, but glanced towards her uncle. Curzon 
went up to Jasper, and spoke to him in a low voice, 
saying that it seemed to him useless to contest Mary’s 
claim, and that he would assist in auy settlement to 
the full extent of his means. Jasper seemed to 
acquiesce, and Curzon turned to Mary, and said, ina 
much more unassuming and good-natured manner 
than was usual to bim, that he had been very unkind 
and unjust to her, and hoped she would forget it. 
Mary blusbed very red, and answered: 

“1 don’t blame you much—I don’t know what you 
must have thought. If I had only kept quiet until 
I had seen you once or twice, I think 1 should have 
known it wasn’t Fletcher.” 

“Never mind,” said Fletcher Woodfall; “after 
all, you did not have much chance to know how J 
looked—I acted Curzon almost all the time. And 
now, Mollie, which will you do—stay with me, or ‘go 
back to your uncle?”’ 

Mary did not answer. She did not want to leave 
her uncle so suddenly, and under such circum- 
stances, and she did not want to refuse her husband. 
Her conscience smote her for her secret willingness 
to place herself at once in the care of a man whose 
character stood condemned from his own lips, of such 
exceeding laxity of principle, to say the least. 

“ What sball I do, Uncle Jasper?” she asked. 

** Do as you please,” said Jasper, morosely. 

Mr. Curzon proposed a compromise. His life-long 
habits of dictation could not be overcome, though he 
seemei! to exhibit them more mildly. 

** Without questioning Mr. Woodfall’s rights,” he 
grid, “ this isn’t exactly a fit place to receive a lady, 
and I think he bad best let you return with your 
uncle, and take his future steps in an open and 
respectable manner.” 

“ Yes,” said Jasper, “‘ that would be the most sensi- 
ble plan. Mr. Woodfall, if the law does not place any 


- obstacles in your way, I shallnot. Admitting Mary’s 


claims does not admit yours. You may have a dozen 
wives.” 

‘*No,” said Woodfall; ‘‘I am safe there, and I 
don’t object to her going back with you, only I must 
see her alone first.” 

This could not well be refused, and Jasper, with 
his son-in-law, went down stairs, and waited at the 
door for Mary. 

*“ Henry,” said Jasper, abruptly, ‘‘ what made you 
act so like an ass in Chicago?” 

Mr. Curzon did not resent this aspersion on his 
wisdom, but still seemed somewhat embarrassed, and 
at last said: ? 

‘* Because I had made myself ridiculous, and was 
ashamed to have it known.” 

‘* Was it anything worse than bigamy?” 

“No,” said Curzon; “‘ but I had not committed big- 
amy, and felt sure it would not be thought so very 
long, and I had done this—” 

And Curzon iather hesitatingly explained that just 
before he had intended to leave Chicago he had 
accepted an invitation from an acquaintance to sup- 
per, and according to his belief the first glass of wine 
he drank had been kindly prepared by some one to 
make it take a very sudden effect upon his brains— 
@ result that would not have been attainable by any 
regular means, because Curzon, though not a 
practiser of total abstinence, was rigidly temperate, 
and never exceeded a certain allowance. In conse- 
quence of this pleasant practical joke, Curzon had a 
very dim remembrance of what happened afterwards, 
except that he had engaged in a violent political 
argument with a gentleman from Alabama, which 
had terminated in a personal encounter; and the 
next morning Curzon found his face looking as if he 
had been in a prize fight, and got the worst of it. 
Being very much ashamed of having departed so 
much from his usual habits, and also of the looks of 
his face, he had remained in strict retirement until 
he bad recovered from the effects of his political dis- 
cussion, and more particularly until his eyes and nose 
had completely returned to their natural appearance, 
and he had bad his front teeth replaced. Jasper 
could not help laughing at the thought of Curzon in 
such a condition, but. asked why he had not told him 
the truth. Curzon repeated his former reason, and 
added: 

“As you had already some doubts as to my 
ebaracter, I did not think it would mend matters 
much for me to have owned to having drank too 
much, and got into a fight.” 

‘* No,”’ said Jasper; ‘‘ perhaps not.” 

They said no more, for they were joined at the mo- 
ment by Fletcher Woodfall and Mary. Fletcher 
Woodfall was rather more quiet in his manner, and 
as to Mary, she had evidently been crying. 

‘¢ Well,” said Woodfall, ‘‘ Mary will go with you. 
I am really sorry J have made you all so much 
trouble. Good-night.” 

Jasper, with his son-in-law and niece, returned 
home, and Fletcher Wood fall went back to his friends 

Mary Woodtali and her inheritance both were 
finally transferred to the eccentric Fletcher. It did 


appear that Woodfall had ever actually brought 
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character assailable. 


‘A DOZEN OF PORT FOR A WIFE. 








feel it, for she was never other than kind; but she 
was such that I could not help feeling it. I gathered 
courage, however, and before three days were over, I 
began telling her all my slowly reviving memories of 
the place, with my childish adventures associated 


‘ Papa,” said my sister Effie one evening, as we | with this and that room or outhouse or spot in the 


all sat about the drawing-room fire. Oneatter anoth- 
er, as notbing tollowed, we turned our eyes upon her. 
There she sat, still silent, embroidering the corner 
of a cambric handkerchief, apparently unaware that 
she had spoken. 

It was a very cold night in the beginning of win- 
ter. My father had come home early and we had 
dined early that we might have a long evening to- 
gether, for it was my father and mother’s wedding 
day. My father was seated in an easy chair by the 
chimney corner, with a jug of Burgundy near him, 
and my mother sat by his side, now and then taking 
a sip out of his glass. 

Effie was now nearly nineteen; the rest of us were 
younger. What she was thinking about we did not 
know then, though we could all guess now. Sud- 
denly she looked up, and seeing all eyes fixed upon 
her, became either aware or suspicions, and blushed 
rosy red. 

** You spoke to me, Effie. What was it, my dear?’ 

*O yes, papa. I wanted toask you whether you 
wouldn’t tell us, to-night, the story about how 
you—” 

* Well, my love?” 

**—About how you—” 

**T am listening, my dear.” 

**T mean about mamma and you.” 

* Yes, yes. About how I got your mamma for a 
mother to you. Yes. I paid a dozen of port for 
her.” 

We all and each of us exclaimed “ Papa!” and my 
mother laughed. : 

* Tell us all about it,” was the general cry. 

“Well, I will,” answered my father. ‘I must be- 
gin at the beginning, though.” 

And, filling his glass with Burgundy, he began: 

** As far back as I can remember, I lived with my 
father in an old manor-house in the country. It did 
not belong to my father, but to an élder brother of 
his, who at that time was captain of a seventy-four. 
He loved the sea more than bis life; and as yet, ap- 
parently, had loved his ship better than any woman. 
At least he was not married. 

My mother had been dead for some years, and my 
father was now in very delicate health. He had 
never been strong, and since my mother's death, I 
believe, though I was too young to notice it, he had 
pined away. Iam not going to tell you anything 
about him just now, because it does not belong to my 
story. When I was about five years old, as nearly as 
I can judge, the doctors advised him to leave Eng- 
land. The house was put into the hands of an agent 
to let—at least, so 1 suppose; and he touk me to Ma- 
deira, where he died. I was brought home by his 
servant, and by my uncle’s directions, sent to a 
boarding-school; from there to Eton, and from there 
to Oxford. 

Betore I had finished my studies, my uncle had 
been an admiral for some time. The year before I 
left Oxford, he married Lady Georgiana Thornbury, 
a widow lady, with one daughter. Thereupon he 
bade farewell to the sea, though I dare say he did 
not like the parting, and retired with his bride to the 
house where he was born, the same house I told you 
I was born in, which had been in the family for many 
generations, and which your cousin now lives in. 

It was with strange feelings that I entered the 
house. It looked so old-fashioned, and stately, and 
grand, to eyes which had been accustomed to all the 
modern commonplaces! Yet the shadowy recullec- 
tions which hung about it gave an air of homeliness 
to the place, which along with the grandeur, occa- 
sioned a sense of rare delight. Fur what can be bet- 
ter than to feel that you are in stately company, and 
at the same time perfectly at home in it? I am 
grateful to this day for the lesson I had from the 
sense of which I have spoken—that of mingled awe 
and tenderness in the aspect of the old hall as I en- 
tered it for the first time after fiiteen years, having 
left it a mere child. 

1 was cordially received by my old uncle and my 
new aunt. But the moment Kate Thornbury en- 
tered, I lost my heart, and have never found it again 
to this day. I get on wonderfully well without it, 
though, for I have got the loan of a far better one 
till I find my own, which, therefore, I hope I never 
shall.” 

My father glanced at my mother as he said this, 
and she returned his look in a way which I can now 


grounds; for the longer I was in the place the more 
my old associations with it revived, till I was quite 
astonished to find how much of my history in con- 
nection with Culverwood had been thoroughly im- 
printed on my memory. She never showed, at least, 
that she was weary of my stories; which, however 
interesting to me, must have been tiresome to any 
one who did not sympathize with what I felt towards 
my own nest. From room to room we rambled, talk- 
ing or silent; and nothing conld have given me a 
better chance, I believe, with a heart like your moth- 
er’s. I think it was not long before she began to 
like me, at least, and liking had every opportunity 
of growing into something stronger, if only she too 
did not come to the conclusion that I was unworthy 
of jer. 

My uncle received me like the jolly old tar that he 
was—welcomed me to the old ship—hoped we should 
make many a voyage together—and that I woul! 
take the run of the craft—all but one thing. 

** You see, my boy,”’ be said, ‘“‘I married above my 
station, and I don’t want my wite’s friends to say 
that I laid alongside of ber to get hold of her daugh- 
ter’s fortune. No», no, my boy; your old uncle has 
too much salt water in him to do a dog’s trick like 
that. So you take care of yourself—that's all. Sie 
might turn the head of a wiser man than ever came 
out of our family.” 

I did not tell my uncle that his advice was already 
too late; for that, though it was not an hour since I 
had first seen her, my head was so far turned already 
that the only way to get it right again, was to go on 
turning itin the same direction; though, no doubt, 
there was a danger of overhauling the screw. The 
old gentleman never referred to the matter again, 
nor took any notice of our increasing intimacy; so 
that I sometimes doubt even now if he could have 
been in earnest in the very simple warning he gave 
me. Fortunately, Lady Georgiana liked me—at 
least I thought she did, and that gave me courage. 

“ That’s all nonsense, my dear,” said my mother. 
“Mamma was nearly as fond of you as I was my- 
self; but you never wanted courage. 

“1 knew better than to show my cowardice, I dare 
say,” returned my father. “But,” he continued, 
‘things grew worse and worse, till I was certain I 
should kill myself, or go straight out of my mind, if 
your mother would not have me. So it went on for 
a few days and Christmas was at hand. 

The admiral had invited several old friends to come 
and spend the Christmas week with him. Now you 
must remember that, although you look on me as an 
old-fashioned fogie—” 

“O papa!” we allinterrupted; but he went on: 

“Yet my uncle was am older-fashioned fogie, and 
his friends were much the same as bimeelf. Now, I 
am fond of a glass of port, though I dare not take it, 
and must content myself with Burgundy. Uncle 
Bub would have called Burgundy pig-wash. He 
could not do without his port, though he was a mod- 
erate enough man, as customs were. Fancy, then, 
his dismay, when on questioning his butler, an old 
cockswain of his own, and after going down to in- 
spect in person, he found that there was scarcely 
more than a dozen of port in the wine-cellar. He 
turned white with dismay, and till he had brought 
the blood back to his countenance by swearing, he 
was something awful to behold in the dim light of 
the tallow candle old Jacob held in his tattooed fist. 
I will not repeat the words he used; fortunately, 
they are out of fashion amongst gentlemen, although 
ladies, I understand, are beginning to revive the cus- 
tom, now old, and always ugly. Jacob reminded 
his bonor that he would not have more put down till 
he had got a proper cellar built, for the one there 
was, he had said, not fit to put anything but dead 
men in. Thereupon, after abusing Jacob for not re- 
minding him of the necessities of the coming season, 
he turned to me, and began, certainly not to swear 
at his own father, but to expostulate sideways with 
the absent shade for not having provided a decent 
cellar before his departure from this world of dinners 
and wine, hinting that it was somewhat selfish, and 
very inconsiderate of the welfare of those who were 
to come after him. Having a little exhausted his in- 
dignation, he came up and wrote the most peremp- 
tory order to his wine merchant in Liverpool, to let 
him have thirty dozen of port before Christmas day, 
even if he had to send it by post-chaise. I took the 





letter to the post myself, for the old man would trust 

nobody bat me, and, indeed, would have preferred 
| taking it himself; but in winter be was always lame 
from the effects of a bruise he had received from a 
falling spar in the battle of Aboukir. 

That night I remember well. I lay in bed wonder- 
ing whether I might veuture to say a word, or even 
to hint to your mother that there was a word that 
pined to be said if it might. All at once I heard a 
whine of the wind in the old chimney. How well | 
knew that whine! For my kind aunt had taken the 
trouble to find out from me what room I had occa- 





I will not follow the story of the days. I was very 
cause Woodtall’s resemblance to him lessened his | happy, except when I felt too keenly how unworthy — 
self-esteem, or because he had found his good | I was of Kate Thornbury; not that she meant me to 


pied as a boy, and, by the third night 1 spent there, 
she had got it ready for me. I jumped out of bed 
and found that the snow was falling fast and thick, 
I jumped into bed again and began wondering what 
my uncle would do if thé port did not arrive. And 
then I thought that, if the snow kept on falling as it 
did, and if the wind rose any higher, it might tarn 
out that the roais through the hilly part of York- 
shire in which Culverwood lay, might very well be 


| blocked up. 


“ The north wind doth blow, 
And we shall have snow, 
And what will my uncle do then, poor thing? 
He'll run for his port, 
But he will run short, 
And have too much water to drink poor thing." 


With the influences of the chamber of my child- 
hood crowding upon re, I kept repeating the tra- 
vestied rhyme to myself till I fell asleep. 

Now, boys and girls, if I were writing a novel, I 
shonld like to make you, somehow or other, put to- 
gether the facts, that I was in the room I have men- 
tioned; that I had been in the cellar with my uncle 
for the first time that evening; that I had seen my 
uncle’s distress, and beard his reflection upon his 
father. I may add that I was not myself, even then, 
8o indifferent to the merits of a good glass of port as 
to be unable to enter into my uncle’s dismay, and 
that of his guests at last, if they should find that 
the snow-storm had actually closed up the sweet ap- 
proaches of the expected port. If I was personally 
indifferent to the matter, I fear it isto be attributed 
to your mother and not to myself.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”? interposed my mother once more, 
“‘T never knew such & man for making little of him- 
self and much of other people. You never drank a 
giass too much port in your life.’’ 

“That’s why I’m so fond of it, my dear,” returned 
my father. “I declare you make me quite discon- 
tented with my pig-wash here.” 

That night I had a dream. 

The next day the visitors began to arrive. Before 
the evening after, they had all come. There were 
five of them, three tars and two land crabs, as they 
called each other when they got jolly, which, by the 
way, they would not have done long without me. 

My uncle’s anxiety visibly increased. Each guest, 
as he came down to breakfast, received each morning 
&@ more constrained greeting. I beg your pardon, 
ladies; I forgot to mention that my aunt bad lady 
visitors, of course. But the fact is, it is only the 
port-drinking visitors in whom my story is interest- 
ed, always excepting your mother. 

These ladies my admiral uncle greeted with eome- 
thing even approaching to servility. I understood 
him well enough. He instinctively sought to make 
&@ party to protect him when the awful secret of his 
cellar should be found out. Bat for two prelimina- 
ry days or so, his resources would serve; for he had 
plenty of excellent claret and Madeira, stuff I don’t 
know much about. and both Jacob and himself con- 
descended to maneuvre a little. 

The wine did not arrive. But the morning of 
Christmas eve did. I was sitting in my room, try- 
ing to write a song for Kate—that’s your mother, 
my dears—” 

“TI know, papa,” said Effie, as if she were very 
knowing to know that. 

“*—when my uncle came into the room, looking 
like Sintram with Death and the Other One after 
him,—that’s the nonsense you read to me the other 
day, isn’t it, Effie?” 

‘Not nonsense, dear papa,” remonstrated Effie; 
and I loved her for saying it, for surely that is not 
nonsense. 

“T didn’t mean it,” said my father; and turning 
to my mother, added, “ It must be your fault, my 
dear, that my children are so serious that they al- 
ways take a joke for earnest. However, it was no 
joke fur my uncle. If he didn’t look like Sintram, 
he looked like t’other one. 

“The roads are frozen—I mean snowed up,” he 
said. ‘‘ There’s just one bottle of port left, and what 
Captain Calker will say, I dare say I know, but I'd 
rather not. Damn this weather !—God forgive me!— 
that’s not right—but it is trying—aint it,-my boy?” 

“ What will you give me for a dozen of port, un- 
cle?” was all my answer. 

“Give you? I'l) give you Culverwood, you rogue.” 

** Done,” I cried. 

‘*That is,” stammered my uncle, “ that is,” and 
he reddened like the funnel of one of his hated 
steamers, “ that is, yon know, always provided, you 
know. It wouldn’t be fair to Lady Georgiana. now, 
would it? I put it to yourself—if she took the 
trouble, you know. You understand me, my boy?” 

“* That’s of course, uncle,” I said. 

“ Ah! I see you’re a gentleman like your father, 
not to trip a man when he stumbles,” said my uncle. 
For such was the dear old man’s sense of bonor, that 
he was actually uncomfortable about the hasty prom- 
ise he had made me without first specitying the 
exception. The exception, you know, has Culver- 





wood at the present hour, and right welcome he is. 
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«Of course, uncle,”’ I said, “ between gentlemen, 


you know. Still, I want my joke out, too. What 
will you give me for a dozen of port to tide you over 
Christmas day?” 

“Give you, my boy? I'll give you—” 

But here he checked himself, as one that had been 
burned already. 

«“ Bah!” he said turning his back, and going to- 
wards the door; “what's the use of joking about 
serious affairs like this?” 

And so he left the room. And I let him go. For 
I had heard that the road from Liverpool was im- 
passable, the wind and snow having continued every 
day since that night of which I told you. Meantime, 
I had never been able to summon the courage to say 
oue word to your mother, I beg her pardon, I mean 
Miss Thornbury. : 

Christmas day arrived. My uncle was awful to be- 
hold. His friends were evidently anxious about him. 
They thought he was ill. There was such a hesita- 
tion about him, like a shark with a bait, and such a 
flurry, like a whale in his last agonies. He had a 
horrible secret which he dare not tell, and which 
yet would come out of its grave at the appointed time. 

Down in the kitchen the roast beef and turkey 
were meeting their deserts. Upin the store-room— 


been well eaten, before I felt that my moment was 
come. Outside, the wind was howling, and driving 
the snow with soft pats against the window-panes. 
Eager-eyed I watched General Fortescue, who de- 
spised sherry or Madeira even during dinner, and 
would no more touch champagne than he would eau 
sucree, but drank port after fish or with cheese in- 
discriminately—with eager eyes I watched how the 
last bottle dwindled out of its fading life in the clear 
decanter. Glass after glass was supplied to Gen. 
Fortescue by the fearless cockswain, who, if he 
might bave had his choice, would rather have board- 
ed a Frenchman than waited for what was to follow. 
My uncle scarcely ate at all, and the only thing that 
stopped his face from growing longer with the remov- 
al of every dish was that nothing but death could 
have made it longer than it was already. It was my 
interest to let matters go as far as they might up to 
a certain point, beyond which it was not my interest 
to let them go, if I could help it. At the same time 
I was curious to know how my uncle would an- 
nounce—confess the terrible fact that in his house 
on Christmas day, having invited his oldest friends 
to share with him the festivities of the season, there 
was not one bottle more of port to be had. 

1 waited till the last moment—till I fancied the 
admiral was opening his mouth like a fish in des- 
pair, to make his confession. He had not even 
dared to make a confidante of his wife in such an 
awful dilemma. Then I pretended to have dropped 
my table-napkin behind my chair, and rising to seek 
it, stole round behind my uncle, and whispered in 
his ear: 

‘ What will you give me for a dozen of port now, 
uncle?” 

_ “Bah!” he said, “I’m at the gratings; don’t tor- 
ture me.” 

“1’m in earnest, uncle.” 

He looked round at me with a sudden flash of be- 
wildered hope in his eye. In the last agony he was 
capable of believing in a miracle. But he made no 
reply. He only stared. 

“ Will you give me Kate? I want Kate,” I whis- 
pered. : 

“Twill, my boy. That is, if she’ll have you. That 
is, I mean to say, if you produce the true tawny.” 

“Of course, uncle; honor bright—any port in a 
storm,” I answered, trembling in my shoes and 
everything else I had on, for I was not more than 
three parts contident in the result. 

The gentlemen beside Kate happening at the mo- 
ment to be occupied, each with the lady on his other 
side, I went behind her, and whispered to her as I 
had whispered to my uncle, though not exactly in 
the same terns. Perhaps | had got a little courage 
from the champagne I had drank; perhaps the pres- 
ence of the company gave me a kind of mesmeric 
strength; perhaps the excitement of the whole ven- 
ture kept me up; perhaps Kate herself gave me 
courage, like a goddess of old, in some way I did not 
understand. At all events I said to her— 

“ Kate,”—we had got so far even then—“‘ my un- 
cle hasn’t another bottle of port in his cellar. Con- 
sider what a state Genera) Fortescue will be in soon. 
He’ll be tipsy for want of it. Will you come and 
help me to find a bottle or two?” : 

She rose at once, with a rose-white blush—so deli- 
cate I don’t believe any one saw it but myself. But 
the shadow of a stray ringlet could not fall on her 
cheek without my seeing it. 

When we got into the hall, the wind was roaring 
loud, and the few lights were flickering and waving 
gustily with alternate light and shade across the old 
portraits which I had known so well as a child—for 
I used to think what each would say first, if he or 
she came down out of the frame and spoke to me. 

I stopped, and taking Kate’s hand, I said: 

‘I daren’t let you come further, Kate, before I 
tell you another thing: my uncle has promised, if I 
find him a dozen of port—you must have seen what a 
State the poor man is in—to let me say something to 
you—I suppose he meant your mamma, but I prefer 
saying it to you, if you will let me. Will you come 
ti help me to find the port?” 














She said nothing, but took up a candle that was on 
the table in the hall, and stood waiting. I ventured 
to look at her. Her face was now celestial rosy red, 
and I could not doubt that she had understood me. 
She looked so beautiful that I stood staring at her 
without moving. What the servants could have 
been about that not one of them crossed the hall, I 
cannot think. ; 

At last Kate laughed and said, “Well?” I start- 
ed, and I dare say took my turn at blushing. At 
least I did not know what to say. I had forgotten 
all about the guests inside. ‘ Where’s the port?” 
said Kate. I caught hold of her hand again and 
kissed it.” 

“You needn’t be quite so minute in your account, 
my dear,” said my mother, smiling. 

“I will be more careful in future, my love,” re- 
turned my father. 

“What do you want me to do?” said Kate. 

“Only to hold the candle for me,” I answered, re- 
ttored to my seven senses at last; and taking it from 
her I led the way, and she followed, till we had pass- 
ed through the kitchen and reached the cellar stairs. 
These were steep and awkward, and she let me help 
her down.” ; 

“ Now, Edward!” said my mother. 

“Yes, yes, my love, I understand,” returned my 
father. 

Up to this time your mother had asked no ques- 
tions, but when we stood in a-vast, low cellar, which 
we had made several turns to reach, and I gave her 
the candle, and took up a great crowbar which lay 
on the floor, she said at last: 

* Edward, are you going to bury me alive? or 
what are you going to do?” 

**T am going to dig you out,” I said, for I wasnear- 
ly beside myself with joy, as I struck the crowbar 
like a battering ram into the wall. You can fancy, 
John, that I didn’t work worse that Kate was hold- 
ing the candle for me. 

Very soon, though with great effort, I had dis- 
lodged a brick, and the next blow I gave into the 
hole sent back a dull echo. I was right! 

I worked now like a madman, and in a very ‘few 
moments more [I had dislodged the whole of the 
brick-thick wall which filled up an archway of stone 
and curtained an ancient door in the lock of which 
the key now showed itself. It had been well greased, 
and I turned it without much difficulty. : 

I took the candle from Kate, and led her into a 
spacious region of sawdust, cobweb and wine-fungus. 

“There, Kate!” I criéd, in delight. 

“ But,” said Kate, “ will the wine be good?” 

*‘ General Fortescue will answer you that,” I re- 
turned, exultantly. ‘* Now, come and hold the light 
again, while I find the port bin.” 

I soon found not one, but several well filled port 
bins. Which to choose I could not tell. I must 
chance that. Kate carried a bottle and the candle, 
and I carried two bottles very carefully. We put 
them down in the kitchen with orders they should 
not be touched. We had soon carried the dozen to 
the hall-table by the dining*room door. 

When at length, with Jacob chuckling and rub- 
bing his hands behind us, we entered the dining- 
room, Kate and 1, for Kate would not part with her 
share iu the joyful business, loaded with a level bot- 
tle in each hand, which we carefully erected on the 
side-board, I presume, from the stare of the com- 
pany, that we presented a rather remarkable appear- 
ance—Kate in her white muslin, and I in my best 
clothes, covered with brick-dust, and cobwebs, aud 
lime. But we could not be half so amusing to them 
as they were to us. There they sat with the dessert 
before them, but no wine decanters forthcoming. 
How long they had sat thus, I have no idea. If you 
think your mamma has, you may ask her. Captain 
Calker and General Fortescue looked positively white 
about the gills. My uncle, clinging to the last hope, 
despairingly had sat still and said nothing, and the 
guests could not understand the awful delay. Even 
Lady Georgiana had begun to feara mutiny in the 
kitchen, or something equa!ly awful. But to see the 
flash that passed across my uncle’s face, when he 
saw us appear with ported arms! He immediately 
began to pretend that nothing had been the matter. 

‘What the deuce has kept you, Ned, my boy!” 
he said. ‘Fair Hebe,” he went on, “1 beg your 
pardon. Jacob, you can go on decanting. It was 
very careless of you to forget it. Meantime, Hebe 
bring that bottle to General Jupiter, there. He’s 
got a corkscrew in the tail of his robe, or I’m mis- 
taken.” 

Out came General Fortescue’s c.rkscrew. I was 
trembling once more with anxiety. The cork gave 
the genuine plop; the bottle was lowered; giug, 
glug, glug, come from its beneficent throat, and out | 
flowed something tawny as a lion’s mane. The 
general lifted it lazily to his lips, saluting his nose 
on the way. 

‘“* Fitteen? by Gyeove!’ he cried. ‘Well, admir- 
al, this was worth waiting for! Take care how you 
decant that, Jacob—on peril of your life.” 

My uncle was triumphant. He winked hard at me 
not to tell. Kate and I retired, she to change her 
dress, I to get mine well brushed, and my hands 
washed. By the time I returned to the dining-room, 
no one had any questions to ask. For Kate, the 
ladies had gone to the drawing-room before she was | 
ready, and I believe she had some difficulty in keep- 
ing my uncle’s counsel. But she did. Need I say 
that was the happiest Christmas I ever spent?” 

“But how did you find the cellar, papa!” asked 
Effie. 

* Where are your brains, Etfie? Don’t you remem- 
ber I told you 1 had # dream?” 





“Yes. But you don’t mean to say the existence of 
that wine cellar was revealed to you in a dream?” 

“But I do, indeed. I had seen the wine-cellar 
built up just before we had left for Madeira. It was 
my father’s plan for securing the wine when the 
house was let. And very well it turned out for the 
wine and me too. I had forgotten all about it. Ev- 
erything had conspired to bring it to my memory, 
but had just failed of success. I had fallen asleep 
under all the influences I told you of—influences 
from the region of my childhood. They operated 
still when I was asleep, and, all other distracting in- 
fluences being removed, at length roused in my 
sleeping brain the memory of what I had seen. In 
the morning I remembered not my dream only, but 
the event of which my dream was a reproduction. 
Still, I was under considerable doubt about the place, 
and in this I followed the dream only, as near as 1 
could judge. 

The admiral kept his word, and interposed no dif- 
ficulties between Kate and me. Not that to tell the 
truth, I was ever very anxious about that rock 
ahead; but it was very possible that his fastidious 
honor or pride might have occasioned a considerable 
interference with our happiness for a time. As it 
turned out, he could not leave me Culverwood, and 
I regretted the fact as little as he did himself. His 
gratitude to me was, however, excessive, assuming 
occasionally ludicrous outbursts of thankfulness. I 
do not believe he could have been more grateful 
if I had saved his ship and its whole crew. For his 
hospitality was at stake. Kind old man!” 

Here ended my father’s story, with a light sigh, a 
gaze into the bright coals, a kiss of my mother’s 
hand which he held in his, and another glass of Bur- 
gundy. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Nothing is more difficult than to induce a man. be 
he civilized or uncivilized, to eat a new kind of ‘ool. 
The celebrated Captain Cook relates a story of his 
tirst visit to the Sandwich Islands which illustrates 
this pri cinle. The King of Owyhee was invited to 
dine with him on board his ship, and, as a great 
dainty, his majesty was induced to inaugurate the 
feast with a mouthful of bread, which article of 
food, of course, was entirely novel to him. No soon- 
er, however, had he tasted the bread than he spat it 
out with every symptom of disgust, and declining 
positively all further ventures of the kind, returned 
ashore to his customary repast of roasted dogs and 
decayed fish. 

The quantity of food eaten as well as its nature is 
interesting. A gentleman on a visit to New Zealand, 
relates that two natives of that island went out to 
the shore after what might be considered a most 
hearty supper, and finished the half-putrid carcase 
of a shark at one moonlight banquet. A native 
Australian, also, was seen eating above one hundred 
jerboas at a sitting. He would placea dozen of them 
for a few seconds under the ashes, and then, with the 
hair only partially burned off, take them by the tail, 
and bite off the bodies one after another; the tails he 
would stuff together into his mouth, to chew up 
leisurely. Twenty pounds of meat, and a like quan- 
tity of oil per day, is regarded by the Esquimaux as 
barely sufficient to sustain nature, as Sir John Ross 
tells us; and a Tongouse would consider himself on 
short allowance if on less than forty pounds of rein- 
deer meat per day. A Russian admiral states that 
he saw three Yakutes devouring # whole reindeer at 
one sitting. Gastronomic power in perfection, this. 

It is generally admitted that the most civilized 
nations are the most liberal in their gastronomic 
tastes. Next to the Chinese, whoee ultra-civilization 
allows them to tolerate half-hatched eggs, sharks’ 
fins, and bird’s-nest soup, comes the Frenchman, 
closely followed by the American. One is almost 
tempted to write that this tolerance and liberality, 
which refuse not anything which is clean and whole- 
some, are evid of genui civilization. What 
prejudices have not our modern travellers exploded? 
Captain Cook vuuches for-the excellence of a dog, 
boiled or roasted. Mr. Buckland ate a boa-constric- 
tor, and found its flesh exceedingly white and firm, 
tasting much like veal. Doctor Shaw says lion’s 
flesh also resembles veal greatly. Doctor Darwin is 
@ great admirer of puma, the American lion; Doctor 
Brook found melted bear’s grease not only palatable, 
but delicious; Sir R. Schomburg erjoyed monkey, 
though before dissection, it looked disagreeably like 
roast child; and lastly, Gordon Cumming is loud in 
the praise of baked elephant’s trunk and feet. The 
cooking of these is described as follows: A pit is dug, 
stones are heated in it, and when all is ready, two 
men shoulder a foot and dump it in. When the hole 
is full (the four feet and a few slices of the trunk fill 
a good-sized pit), the heated stones are put on the 
mass, leaves are placed over the stones, earth over 
the leaves, and the hungry hunter impatiently awaits 
the unearthing of his savory mess. 

It is curious to notice the different parts of animals 
that are eaten. In Siam, the dried sinews of various 
animals are a prime luxury, and in China the tongues 
of fowls and ducks are a highly-prized dainty. The 
Celestials relish, also, the maw and fins of the shark. 
The Australians rejoice in kangaroo tails, while the 
trappers of North America are loud in the praise of 
beaver tails; the Boers of South Africa delight in the 
fat tails of their sheep, which during the animal’s 
life are dragged about in a handcart, and after its 











death are melted into butter, or made into a deli- 
cious stew. The tail of the manatee, or sea-cow, isa 
staple dish for the table in Honduras, though new | 
settlers do not relish any part of the aniaial on ac- 


count of its vivid resemblance to man; the female 
has hands, and holds its young up to its breast pre- 
cisely as a human mother would. In Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Island, many thousands of lobsters are annually 
taken, whose tails are dried, and exported to Val- 
paraiso to serve on the dinner-tables there. 

Feet of animals are generally liked, from the web- 
feet of ducks and geese in Europe, the trotters of 
sheep and pettitoes of pigs in London, and the bears’ 
paws praised by the North-American hanters, down 
to, or rather up to, elephants’ feet, much desiderated 
by the Caffre and Bushmen. Ox-tail, pig’s-tail, and 
sheep’s-tail are in common use. Shark fins are in 
such demand for soups in China, that from ten to 
fifteen thousand hundred-weight are annually ex- 
ported from various parts of India, Indeed, forty 
thousand sharks are taken annually off Kurrachee, 
near Bombay, for their back fins, which are the only 
ones made use of. The mode of catching them 
chiefly is with nets, but Doctor Ruschenberger de- 
scribes another novel mode among the Bonin Island- 
ers, who have trained their dogs to catch fish. Once 
he was an eye-witness of two of these animals rush- 
ing into the water, seizing each the side-fin of a 
shark, and bringing it ashore in spite of all resistance. 
In Canton, rat soup is thought equal to ox: tail soup, 
and a dozen fat rats are worth two dollars. The 
British Indian province of Scinde had been for sev- 
eral years so infested with grain-eating rats, that the 
price of grain had risen twenty-five percent. In 
this dilemma, the government proclaimed a head- 
money on all rats and mice killed in the province of 
six cents per dozen, the slayer having the privilege 
of keeping the body, and presenting only the tail. 
Putting this fact together with the high price got for 
rats in the Chinese markets, a sharp speculator—so 
the Calcutta papers of that date inform us—made 
arrangements for a monopoly of what he considered 
a very lucrative business; his intention being to ex- 
port to China, as a first venture, one hundred and 
twenty thousand rats. ‘I have to pay one price (he 
says), about half a cent a dozen, in Scinde, and the 
gutting, salting, pressing, and packing in casks 
raises that sum to six pice perdozen. If I succeed in 
obtaining anything like the price that rules in 
Whampoa and Canton for corn-grown rats, my for- 
tune is made, or rather I sball be on the fair road to 
it, and shall open a fine field of enterprise to Scinde.” 

The nests of the “‘ Hirundo esculenta,” so much 
praised as a delicious morsel by the Chinese and 
Cambojans, are worth, in Canton, nearly twice their 
own weight in silver. The finest white nests are 
found chiefly in caves on the shores of Java and the 
aljacent islands. its color, the most prized, is white, 
with a red tinge. Tue following description is inter- 
esting: ‘* These birds often build in rocks; these are 
rocks hollow witbin, and pierced with a great num- 
ber of openings, s»me large enough for a man to en- 
ter with ease, others very difficult of access. To the 
walls of these caverns the birds affix their nests in 
rows very close to each other. They prepare their 
nests from the remains of their food, which consists 
of all sorts of insects, and they are two months in 
making them. To procure the nests is a difficult 
and hazardous business. The men whose employ- 
ment it is make ladders of reeds and bamboos, by 
which they climb upto the holes and pull out the 
nests, which they sell at a very great price. These 
nests are not only considered a great dainty, but are 
often used as a remedy in- violent fevers. When 
boiled down toa kind of slimy soup, exposed to the 
night dews, and mixed with sugar, they are very 
cooling.” They are procured from the caves twice 
every year, and the opening of the caves on these 
occasions is perfurmed with many singular, super- 
stitious ceremonies. About two hundred and titty 
thousand pounds weight are brought to Canton itself 
every year, and the best are sent to the capital fur 
the ure of the Celestial court. 

From birds’-nests we turn to eggs, which form an 
important article of food among almost all knuwn 
races. The English, the great egg-eaters, receive 
annually from Ireland one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of eggs, and trom France over one hundred and 
thirty millions. The great object is to get fresh ones, 
and many modes are resorted to, to ascertain this 
important point. Some dealers place them in water, 
when, if fresh, they will lie on their sides; if bad, 
they stand on one end. In many countries the eggs 
of lizards are eaten. In the West Indies the eggs of 
the guana are thought a delicacy; and in the Antilles 
the eggs of the alligator, which are said to taste very 
much like hens’ eggs, which they also resemble in 
shape. Turtles’ eggs are held in great esteem 
wherever they are found, as well Europeans as others. 
They have a very soft shell, and are about the size of 
@ pigeon’s egg. The mother turtles lay thrice a 
year, at intervals of two or three weeks, depositing 
in one night as many as a hundred at a laying. An 
experienced eye and hand are required to detect the 
eggs, as they are always ingeniously covered up with 
sand; but, when they are hunted, very few escape. 
The Orinoco Indians obtain trom these eggs a kind of 
clear, sweet oil, which they use instead of butter. 
In the month of February, when the high waters 
of the Orinoco have receded, millions of turtles come 
on shore to deposit their eggs. The certainty and 
abundance of the harvest is such that it is estimated 
by the acre. The yearly gathering about the mouth 
of the river alone is about tive thousand jars of oil, 
and it takes five thousand eggs to make a jar. 





Men's lives should be like the days, more beautiful 
in the evening; or like the seasons, aglow with prom- 
ixe, and the autamn rich with golden sheaves, where 
good words and deeds have ripened on the field. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
UNDER THE MOON, 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 








*O love, and this is all,’ I said; 
The moon was rising o'er the hill, 
And all the lattice bonghs were still, 
That drooped about her hazel head. 
“IT have no gold, I have no land, 
And fame, alas! is far from me: 
Only a heart to give to thee— 
Only this strong and steadfast hand.”’ 


The moon climbed on. The wet flowers stirred 
In scented dreams, and from the gloom, — 
And from the thickets white with bloom, 

Chirped in his sleep one startled bird. 

The coy light touched the casement vine, 

And then~-ah, then, her slender hand: 
The fairest flower in all the land— 
The hand of Clare crept into mine, 





HILDA’S PLOT: 


—OR,— 


Che Master of Renfrety Manor. 


A TALE OF LOVE AND PASSION. 





BY EDGAR T GORDON, 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
RENFREW THE BANKER. 


For twenty-five pounds—a quarter of poor Mar- 
tha’s savings!—and very likely the secret was not 
worth hearing afterall. Only rome nasty clandes- 
tine love-letters from some nasty foreigner, with 
close-shaved cheeks, thick mustache, and curled 
hat, scores of whom Martha had known by sight, and 
despised indiscriminately, in her days of service in 
town. 

The Count de Lappelle stood with her, besides, for 
a type of all that was wicked in human kind. She 
believed, then, honestly that Miss Hawkesleigh was 
carrying on some flirtation—perhaps some intrigue— 
with a “ beastly foreigner;” and the knowledge of 
this would not be worth twenty-five pounds. The 
only uee she could make of such information would 
be that she might warn off her idol and favorite, 
Bernard, and entreat him no longer to singe his 
wings by flying round that cruel, brilliant luminary, 
Hilda. She went home with her sewing-silk and her 
new secret—the first she gave to Miss Hawkesleigh, 
the second she kept to herself. 

The ball at Renfrew Manor was opened—the ex- 
quisite Hilda is dancing with Raymond Renfrew. 
Among many fair faces, hers shines as the moon 
among the lesser lights. Everybody talks about her, 
everybody is strangely fascinated with her; even the 
women whisper among themselves that that complex- 
ion is splendid. 

** TI wonder if that brilliant white is natural,” sug- 
gested a handsome, plump, white-necked widow of 
forty-two, looking curiously at the beautiful Hilda. 

**T call her lovely,” cried enthusiastic Mattie Chal- 
font, clasping her fat little hands, and glancing con- 
temptuously at thejealous widow. ‘She is too beau- 
tiful to want powder and paint, I am qnite positive.” 

** By George,” said Charley Chalfont, “she is a 
topping girl. Raymond seems spoony, soft. Whata 
catch for her, by Paul!’ 

Do you think that?” sneered the widow. ‘Do 
you really believe such nonsense for one moment, 
Charles Chalfont? Why, not a family in the county 
cares to bow to those Hawkesleizhs now.” 

** He’s precious spoony on her, then.” 

“Yes, for to-night—for a few weeks, perhaps.” 
And the handsome, passee woman sailed away, su- 
perb in satin and diamonds, to play cribbage and flirt 
with a middle-aged banker, a friend of the Renfrews. 

“A case of jealousy,” laughed Charlie. “I would 
not be a woman for the world. They ‘can’t bear to 
hear each other praised, by George.” 

Upon a velvet couch reclined Harry Hawkesleigh, 
Esq. The dazzle of the, chandeliers, the brilliancy 
of the gilded chair-backs, the exquisite paintings 
upon the walls, the peerless statues, the costly vases, 
the hundred and one appurtenances of wealth and 
splendor amidst which he found himself, recalled to 
the mind of the squire the days of his youth. He felt 
that he had been living in the dark at Hawkesleigh ; 
and now the glitter blinded him. He was not half as 
talkative as was hiswont. He lay back, and watched 
the dancing, and idly wished that Hilda, his niece, 
might indeed have the good fortune to marry the 
heir of all this grandeur. 

The banker, Renfrew, was a courteous, pompous 
man, proud of his wealth, anxious for yet more ag- 
grandizement. Eager that his house and grounds 
should be marked as displaying fine taste, he would 

pay anything for recherche china, or unique pictures. 
He was a prudent, stealy man of business, loving 
wealth for the sake of the comforts, elegancies, hon- 
or and power which it brings; a somewhat common- 
place man, not half comprehending his son’s exalted 
system of ethical philosophy; proud, notwithstand- 
ing, of his boldness, his enthusiasm, and his talents; 
never subscribing to the notion that Raymond would 
swerve out of the beaten track of broadcloth respecta- 
bility and morality, or dare to fling his gauntlet in 
the face of expediency or conventional seltishness. 

No. Raymond would contest the county at the next 
election, would go into parliament, and make a speech 
ih should set folks talking, and he would doubtless 





be foolishly lavish in the matter of charities when 
he came into the possession of more money; but 
Raymond would never do anything wrong. 

Now the banker had a very obstinate will, and not 
a very tender heart. It would not have cost him 
much to punish—even to disinherit—a disobedient 
child. Raymond, who had never contemplated set- 
ting his own will in opposition to that of his father, 
was, all this time, as we have shown, dreaming a 
dream from which the awakening was likely to be a 
rough one. 

Mr. Renfrew went bowing about the room, and 
smiling graciously upon his guests. He was a florid 
man, with a bald, obstinate-looking head, fringed by 
scanty iron-gray hair. He was leaning against an 
enamelled cheffonier of fabulous value, and watch- 
ing his son’s attentions to Hilda Hawkesleigh. There 
was not anything in them which appeared particu- 
larly significant to the banker; only Raymond so sel- 
dom devoted bimself to a girl, and this one was 
“ neerlessly lovely,’’ admitted the senior Renfrew; 
“but I don’t admire her.” 

Mr. Renfrew’s favorite style was that of the pi- 
quant, warm-tinted brunette. Hilda’s golden locks 
and alabaster complexion; Hilda’s great, dark, glori- 
ous eyes, and their heavy black fringes of lashes; 
Hilda’s sparkling wit, and lively, vivacious manner— 
did not fascinate the father, although they enthrailed 
the son. She came of an “idle, dissolute, spend- 
thrift race,”—three qualities which the banker held 
in just abhorrence. She was penniless, or nearly so. 
She bad no connections which could be of value to 
his ambitious son. While these thoughts passed 
through Renfrew’s head, Hilda raised her wonderful 
eyes to his face, and a flash shot from them which 
thrilled the banker like an electric shock. 

* By Jove!” said Raymond’s father, in a half-aside 
to himself, “ that young woman has very remarkable 
eyes. I wonder if there is madness in the family, or 
whether she has done anything very wrong. I have 
read of such eyes, but I have never seen any like 
them. I hope Raymond will mind what he is about 
—that is all.” 

Hilda’s white lace flounces and pear] necklace came 
under the criticism of Raymond's sisters who stood 
apart with Albert Kingsley a little while in the re- 
freshment room, eating ices, and watching Miss 
Hawkesleigh waltzing. 

‘Raymond hates waltzing,” said Ada; ‘‘and he 
does it 80 badly.” 

“He grows giddy,” said affectionate Clare; ‘or 
else Raymond dances all other dances beautifally.” 

* But he waltzes very badly,” persisted Ada; ‘‘and 
it is absurd of him not to leave that girl to take an- 
other partner. I am annoyed with Raymond.” 

** How beautiful she is,” cried Clare. 

‘*A very peculiar style,” said Kingsley. ‘* Dark 
eyes and light hair; but she is certainly handsome.” 

“ O, decidedly,” Ada rejoined, in rather a vinegar- 
ish tone. Then into her sister’s ear she whispered, 
**Did you ever see a dress cut so disgracefully low?” 

**O yes, worse,” Clare answered aloud. ‘At the 
opera I have seen titled ladies worse. Whata beau- 
tiful pearl necklace she has!’? 

On that nigbt Raymond gave himself up more 


thoroughly than ever to the perilous enchantments . 
of the sorceress, Hilda. When the ball was over, | 


and the Renfrew mansion had retired to rest, be 


paced up and down his gorgeous chamber wildly for | 


an hour. 

*“T love her! Ilove her! I must have her! I will 
porsess her!” 

The strong white teeth almost met through the 
lips, and Raymond found that a fierce and desperate 
passion had taken possession of his being. He was 
amazed, frightened at the strength of his own nature. 
With her, poverty, care, oblivion, obscurity, wel- 
come, all of them; without her, a throne would have 
seemed mean and paltry to Raymond. No, he could 
not live without her; he would win her; he would 
ask her to be his wife. The very next day he would 
ride over to Hawkesleigh Castle, and fall at the feet 
of the enchantress. 

Now let us listen to a few words which Hilda whis- 
pers into the ear of Edgar at the very time that Ray- 
mond is so wildly pacing his chamber. Little Ethel, 
tired with her ‘‘splendacious ball,” has undressed, 
and lies in the deep, blissful sleepof innocence. Ber- 
nard. locked into his apartment, has not shown his 
face to his relations since their return. The squire, 
attended by Sam, who sleeps in his room, is shut in 
for the night; he is pleased with the entertainment 
upon the whole, and is revolving in his own mind 
whether it would be possible, at little expense, just 
to ask Renfrew and his son to dinner in a friendly 
way. 

‘*I told them that, as we had no mistress here, we 
did not entertain ladies.” 

Martha, and all the rest of the household, are 
buried in sleep, or, at least, are lying snugly in their 
warm beds. Only Hilda, wrapped in a crimson peig- 
noir, her beautiful hair gathered into a net for the 
night, Hilda meets Edgar, by appointment, near the 
flickering fire which had been kept up by him, in the 
old stone hall. Her head rests against the stone 
chimney-piece; she reclines upon a small, cushioned 
couch, which belongs to the furniture of the hall. 
Edgar stands upon the rug. He has not been to bed, 
that he may hear all the news. His bright, wild hair 
is tossing about his forehead, his feet are thrust into 
carpet slippers, he is in the most careless, but grace- 
ful, deshabille. 

** Well, and how did you get on with the father?” 
said Edgar. 

“O, a perfect wretch—a vulgar.monster, with a 
horrid shining red face and a bald head! If ever I 


should go to live at Renfrew Manor I will set my will 
up against his from the first. I never could concili- 
ate such a creature.” 

“ And the son—the hero,” pursued Edgar, with a 
subdued, refined roar of laughter. ‘‘ Are you equal- 
ly antipathique towards him?” 

Hilda closed her eyes, and leaned back more heav- 
ily against the chimney-piece, to express weariness. 

“Don’t talk of him, Edgar. The necessity which 
forces me to contemplate marriage with him is an 
odious one.” 

‘* He is disagreeable?” 

“ He is detestable. You should see him waltz! 
Just like a great bear trying to act as an Apollo; or 
an owl trying to sing like anightingale; or any other 
absurd simile that hits your fancy. O, the clumsy 
wretch !” 

And at the same time, swart, stalwart Raymond, 
strong in the passion of his great love, stalked up and 
down his chamber, crying out: 

‘* I will have her—I will make her my wife!” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RAYMOND I8 MADE HAPPY, 


THE next day “a youth came riding to the castle 
gate,” and that youth was ushered into the drawing- 
room, and presently a lady, robed in a morning dress 
of delicate dove-colored cloth—a lady whose wealth 
of locks was plaited and wound in classic fashion 
about her small bead—a Jady upon whose cheek was 
a delicate fresh tinting of rose color, which did not 
betray how little sleep she had enjoyed the previous 
night; such a lady came modestly to Renfrew, and 
placed a delicate white hand in his, and gave him 
courteous greeting. 

It was not long before Raymond had told Hilda 
Hawkesleigh that he loved her passing well—that 
without her lite would be a blank, with her one long 
bliss. She lowered her graceful head and blushed 
and trembied, and tears rose into her wonderful eyes, 
and then, turning away, - faltered out the words: 

“Raymond, I love you.” 

Before he left her Raymond had sealed the first 
kiss of his pure love upon her brow, and he rode 
away from the castle in a delirium of joy! Hilda 
came steadily to her uncle and her cousins, and an- 
nounced to them all that she was engaged to be mar- 
ried to Raymond Renfrew. Bernard, when he heard 
that news, rushed away again to his chamber, to 
hide the poignant anguish which the blow gave him. 
The squire said: 

‘Well done, Hilda! Only I hope he will make the 
old fellow look at things in his light, that’s all.” 

Edgar whistled, and uttered a few commonplace 
gratulations, which fell idly on the ear of Hilda. 
Etbel was frantic with delight at the prospect of hav- 
ing dear Raymond Renfrew for a cousin. 

Martha, with a grim smile, made up her mind to 
one thing. She had seen how much Hilda’s an- 
nouncement had afflicted her idol, Bernard. If she 
could bring him to despise this girl—if she could make 
him really think her base and bad—perhaps he would 
grow wise, and cease to sulfur. Now, a certain voice 
within her told Martha that if she could obtain pos- 
session of the contents of the letter for ‘ F. D.,” 
, which old Hilda held for Miss Hawkesleigh, she 
should discover a very black secret. Martha, un- 
scrupulous and prejudiced, resolved to manage this. 

The day after Renfrew had proposed to Hilda, that 
young lady started fur an early morning ride across 
the moor. Sam fullowe! upon the mare which had 
run away the last time Hilda rode her. Miss Hawkes- 
leigh was mounted upon a much quieter animal. 
Now, there was a bag which Hilda had a habit of 
taking with her when she travelled, or when she 
went for long, appetising country rides. This bag 
was filled with biscuits. Martha saw Hilda fasten it 
to the pommel of thesaddle. It wasa simple leather 
bag, with a steel clasp and key. 

** Now, that letter will go into that bag,” 
Martha. 

Upon Hilda’s return, Martha wasin the way. She 
marked the bag, empty of biscuits by thistime. She 
marked how Hilda watched it while Edgar was lift- 
ing her down, and Sam was preparing to lead away 
the horse. 

*“ Give me my bag,” said the lady, sharply. 

Martha went forward to unfasten it. A doubt 
crossed her mind as to whether old Hilda had be- 
trayed her; but there was no fear nor suspicion in 
the fair face of Miss Hawkesleigh. 

Unseen, Martha thrust a sharp knife into the leath- 
er, and left a slit, through which a letter was sure to 
work its way out on the passage up stairs. 

** Where have you been?” Martha asked of Sam. 

‘* Miss Hawkesleigh have been giving some money 
to the witch,” said Sam, witha grin. ‘1 dare say 
a’ told her her fortun’ .” 

This between the servants aside. 

Hilda was under the porch, talking to Edgar, im- 
patient for her bag. Martha hands it to her. She 
runs up stairs. Upon the first landing the letter 
comes noiselessly down to the soft Turkey carpet. 
On flies Hilda. Martha, upon her trail, seizes the 
missive, and rushes with it into her room. There 
behind her locked door, the serving-woman examines 
the letter. “ ¥. D., Post-office, Tregalt, Moorshire. 
Till called for,” neatly in the corner—a woman’s 
hand, not ladylike, but prim and studied. 

The seal was broken. A second envelop was under 
the first, directed “‘ Mrs. Hawk, 9, Penton place, 
Amly-road, Bayswater, London.” This had also 
been opened. Evidently the second envelop had 
been posted and directed by a person at Bayswater. 
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| just began to demolish, breaking away the outer 





Then the letter. Martha unfolded and read it. Her 
face grew white with surprise, and her eyes whlened 
with horror. 

“TI cannot tell Bernard this,” she ejaculated; 
cannot tell Bernard this.” 

Then the serving-woman tore the letter into shreds, 
and in frantic fury she trampled the morsels under 
her feet. 


CHAPTER XX. 
RAYMOND THINKS OF THE RENFREW DIAMONDS, 


“7 am twenty-two, I am of age, I am my own 
master,” said Raymond Renfrew. “I have educa- 
tion, talent, energy, will. Why shoukl I falter and 
despair, and dread to tell my Stee that I love Hilda 
Hawkesleigh?” 

And yet Raymond did falter and fear. There was 
something uncompromising in the bald forehead of 
the banker, as he sat engaged upon cold pheasant 
and hot muffins in the luxurious dining-room. 

Most of the visitors have left the manor. A week 
had elapsed since Raymond told his love to Hilda. 
He felt that it was necessary the news shonkd be 


tury, echo the adage. Blind, bandaged across the 
eyes, though holding roses in his hands, stands the 
cherub, in all the beauty of an angel of light. Blind 
leader of the blind, he takes the deluded one by the 
hand, and sometimes conveys him to the pit of 
destractiou. 

Raymond went along as foolishly as ever went vo- 
tary of Cupid; only qualms of conscience, or of com- 
mon sense rather, let us say, every now and then 
warned him that there might not be a golden ending 
to this roseate beginning. He wished to make Hilda 
a present. He had heard of the great diamond neck- 
lace and earrings, which his grandfather had bought 
as an heirloom for the family. These his mother bad 
inherited; now they were held until such time as he 
should bring home a fair bride to the manor; and 
his tather had added a priceless brooch and bracelets 
to the treasures. O what a fitting gift for Hilda! 
Raymond wished to present them to her then, that 
very day; but first he must talk to his father. 

** You eat nothing, Raymond,” Ada said to him. 
** What has stolen away your appetite?”’ 

“| wish to speak to my father.” 

The banker looked up from the egg which he had 


wall; and with one hand searching after the salt. 
Mr. Renfrew nodded at his son, and enunciated the 
words: 

* All right.” 

O, would it indeed be all right? Would there be a 
smile, and a hearty grasping of hands, and a kind 
** God bless you, my boy!” that would sound in his 
ears until they tingled with joy. 

Raymond's heart beat. How mean and coarse it 
seemed to eat eggs, and ham, and muffins; and to 
drink tea, thickened with cream, and sweetened with 
lump sugar. What an appetite Ada had! And his 
father—what did he mean to do with that pile of 
toast before him? Was he going to eat it all? No», 
he was not. Mr. Renfrew seized the Times, which 
came in at that moment, and began to read the lead- 
er. He crinkled the paper, and frowned. 

“ What trash!” he said. 

‘* What, papa?” 

** Some blockheads are making a fuss about the 
commutation of capital punishment. Just as if such 
an idea could for a moment be entertained by any 
reasonable person. Maudlin sensibility, crying over 
convicts; much better expend their sympathies upon 
honest sufferers.” 

This was a subject which at another time would 
have excited the liveliest interest in Raymond. The 
aboiition of the punishment of death was one of his 
dearest wishes. At present, however, he was in no 
mood to contradict his father. He was silent, and 
Ada’s eyes widened with surprise. She knew well 
what she called his “‘ pet prejudices.”” This was one 
of them. 

** Raymond, you don’t think that?’ she said. 

‘* When my father has finished that article, will 
he come into the library?” asked Raymond aloud. 

“Eh?” said the banker, looking up. ‘‘ What did 
Raymond say?” 

“ He is in quite a hurry to speak to you, papa. I 
can’t think what wonderfal business he has in hand.” 

Ada was honestly puzzled. She could not believe 
her-brother so precipitate as to have already proposed 
to Miss Hawkesleigh. 

**T’ll come,” said Mr. Renfrew, putting down the 
Times. Then he followed Raymond into the library. 
Amidst the grandeur of a gorgeous room, which we 
will rot pause to describe, the banker stood erect—a 
portly, handsome man of fifty-five, looking as if he 
had, at least, twenty good years of life and health in 
store for him yet. Raymond lowered his dark head, 
and half turned away from his father. 

**T love Miss Hawkesleigh, of Hawkesleigh Castle. 
You have seen her. Will you give your consent to 
my making her my wife?” 

‘** Heaven bless me, no!’ cried the banker, in @ 
fluster of astonishment and displeasure; ‘‘1 wont. 
You must not give such a thing a thought, Ray- | 
mond, not for one instant.” 

Raymond’s courage came back to him now, on 
meeting with this blunt, almost brutal opposition. 





broken to his father; that Ada and Clare should be 
instructed, or rather entreated, to call upon beauti- 
ful Miss Hawkesleigh, and introduce themselves in 
the new character of future sisters. How wild young 
Renfrew was to dream of all this we need not hint. 
“ Love is blind,” said the ancients. We, of this cen- 
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He raised his head haughtily, folded his arms across 
his chest, his nostrils dilated, and his eyes flashed. 

“J have asked her to be my wife—I have pledged 
myself to become her husband.” 

“ You are in a desperate hurry, Raymond, upon 
my honor. Why, you can’t have seen the girl half- 
a-dozen times.” 

“No.” 

“ And yet you have proposed to marry her! Are 
you sane?” 

“IT love her better than anything upon earth. I 
will make her my wife; but I wished for your 
consent.” 

“ You will never get it, Raymond—never as long 
asllive. Those Hawkesleighs are a horrible set— 
a horrible set. Why, there is even some scandal 
about—” 

The banker paused. He had been upon the point 
of saying, “about this very girl;” but good taste, 
and the refinement which education had tau ght him, 
restrained him from continuing his speech. 

“ Scandal!” repeated Raymond who had grown as 
white as death, and whose eyes burnt like live coals; 
“not scandal about Miss Hawkesleigh? Because, if 
it were a man who uttered it, I would horsewhip him 
to within a few inches of his life. If it were a wo- 
man, I would bring a law suit against her.” 

“ You talk like an idiot, Raymond. I have noth- 
ing tosay about this young woman. I don’t like 
her.” 

‘“ Because she has no fortune,” said young Renfrew, 
scornfully; ‘*‘ because she happens to be poor. That 
is truly a noble excuse.” 

“Ido not profess to give noble reasons for my 
actions, my dear boy. Iam not a Lamartine or a 
Victor Hugo. I am not overdone with French senti- 
ment. Iam a plain, practical Englishman.” 

‘“* My dear father, don’t set your face against my 
happiness. Wait! Let me show you more of Hilda 
Hawkesleigh. Don’t decide all at once. I shall care 
for nothing; I shall regularly hate my existence; I 
shall grow desperate, if you drive me to despair.” 

* But I’ll never give my consent to your wedding 
Harry Hawkesleigh’s niece—never !” 

There was a whole world of resolve, iron as the 
safes in the bank in Lombard street, emphasized in 
the banker’s tones. It was like the grating of a 
harsh key in a rusty lock. 

“ Never,” said the banker; ‘‘ never, not if I lived 
fifty years longer.” 

Raymond hastily revolved in his mind what his 
chances were of winning bread and fame for himself 
and Hilda, if he married her against the will of his 
parent. He determined to do it if only she would 
consent. He had not the least fear; he would carve 
out a career—a noble career—all the more his own 
without the appanage of his father’s gold. 

Something of an exalted pride and pleasure swelled 
within him at the thought of making his own way, 
winning his own honors. Brought up at the feet of 
luxury, ignorant of the pangs of penury—that is, 
ignorant of the frightful experience which crushing 
want teaches, he believed only in the honorable ideal 
—the dignity of labor, the superlative calm of con- 
scious, unappreciated merit, the glorious winning at 
the last, the time when chaplets of bays encircle the 
head which has worked through whole acres of 
noble, toilsome thought! 

Poor! Yes, he would be poor, and brave, and 
happy, inexpressibly happy, with Hilda his goddess 
bride! : 

“ Am I dismissed from Renfrew Manor?” he said 
to his father, quietly. 

“ Heaven bless my soul! why you are not married 
to this—this—” 

“No, and I cannot hope to marry her for some time 
—perhaps fur years; but as long as I live I shall love 
her, and when [ have made my fortune I will marry 
her.” 

The banker burst into a loud guffaw. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” he said, clapping Raymond on the 
back. “At any rate, lad, we shall not quarrel as 
long as you don’t marry her. You may change your 
mind any day; and long before you have made your 
fortune, as you say, you will change it. Foolish boy! 
why she will not wait for that. Cheer up! Go and 
see this girl, and tell her about making your fortune. 
Ha! ha! see what she will say. She will tell you not 
to come to Hawkesleigh any more.” 

These words sank like a leaden bullet into Ray- 
mond’s heart. He could not put Hilda to the test— 
not then—not just then. Perhaps she would turn 
from him under those circumstances; and yet it 
would not be honorable to let her believe that he was 
the heir to great wealth, when, in truth, he was only 
the heir of labor if he married her. No, she must be 
told all. He would trust her. 

“As long as you do not marry that person, Ray- 
mond, you are as much master of the manor asI am; 
and your eight hundred a year is still yours, to do as 
you like with. Heaven knows I only desire your 
welfare.” And the banker insisted upon shaking 
hands with his son. 

“Shall I quarrel with my father? Shall I throw 
up my home and my allowance? Shall I cast my- 
self in my utter poverty at the feet of Hilda Hawkes- 
leigh? and then shall I rush into the world and do 
battle with its difficulties?” 

A little reflection decided Raymond—he would lay 
the whole case open before Hilda. She should judge, 
she should rule his fate. If she desired him to tling 
away position, wealth, luxury, he would scatter them 
to the winds like idle baubles. With a lover’s incon- 
sistency of action, Raymond, while nursing these 
dreams of virtuous poverty and ennobling labor, 
resolved upon a piece of extravagance. He had furm- 




















ed the wish to present Hilda with diamonds, and he 
was resolved at all cost to gratify this wish. He could 
not ask his father for the Renfrew gems; he would 
purchase others. 

A long, solitary ride over the moor; a hasty return. 
His servant is desired to pack a few things into his 
portmanteau; and in the afternoon of the day when 
he had spoken of Hilda to his father, Raymond start- 
ed from Moorly, taking his ticket for London. He 
was going to purchase jewels for his lady-love. 





CHAPTER XXI. 


LITTLE DENNY. 


ABovrT half-past ten o’clock that night, Raymond 
was rolling along the Strand in a Hansom, making 
towards a West-end hotel, where he intended to sleep. 
A sudden cry from some woman, a drawing up of the 
cab, a sharply-enunciated speech in self-defence 
from the driver, awakened Renfrew from his lover’s 
reverie. . He put his head out of the window. 

* What has happened? What is the matter?” 

**A child run over, sir,” said a ragged, thin, hun- 
gry-looking old woman, with a cringing courtesy and 
whining accent. 

‘Your child?” 

** No sir.” 

The woman looked disappointed that she could 
not put in a claim to consideration. 

* But it’s as much as I can do {to live, goodness 
knows.” 

‘*But the child?” said Raymond, stepping out of 
the cab; “ is it much hurt?” 

A woman was crying under a lamp-post, and hold- 
ing in her arms a little boy, who was screaming loud- 


ly, convulsed with agony aud childish terror. Ray- 
mond went straight up tv the woman. 

** Where is the child hurt?” 

**T think his leg’s broke, sir.” 

** Come into the cab with him at once. I will take 


him to Sir Philpot Cloos, in Grosvenor-square. Are 
you his mother?” 

**No sir.” 

* Well, you have the care of him. Bring him into 
the cab. Come yourself. Dovu’t cry, little man. The 
doctor will make your leg alli well again, and I will 
buy a big rocking-horse. Sball you like that?” 

Raymond placed the woman and the child in the 
Hansom himself. The thin old cringing woman 
thrust her poor worn face into the cab, and again 
remarked that it was as much as she could do to live. 
Renfrew put half-a-crown into her hand. He was in 
his element now, as a dispenser of help and charity. 
He never forgot Hilda and her diamonds during this 
scene; but he was anxious to do all that was possible 
for the injured child. 

‘Drive to Grosvenor-square, 40, Upper Brook- 
street.” 

When the cab was in motion, Raymond had more 
leisure to examine the woman and the child whom 
he was trying to succor. The woman was a thin, 
plain, starched individual ot eight-and-thirty or so. 
Raymond fancied that the word “spinster” was 
written out upon her every lineament. Sailow, al- 
most yellow in complexion, with a lined forehead and 
cheek, overhanging, bushy, dark eyebrows; small, 
sunken, black eyes; a very wide mouth, filled with 
large, discolored false teeth—a plain woman, whom 
fresh, pretty young girls, if they were gentle, would 
speak of as ‘“‘ pvor creature,” while ungentle ones 
would call her “ a hideous thing.”” A brown linsey 
dress, a black llama shawl, a black straw bonnet, 
everything shabby and everything neat, trom the oft- 
mended gloves to the oft-menved shoes—such was 
the physique and attire of the sad-faced woman who 
found herself riding in a cab with the young mil- 
lionaire. 

The child who had been injured was a pretty crea- 
ture of three or four years old, pale, shabby—neat in 
his shabbiness—with large, wonderful biue eyes, 
which had in their depths a world of mournful beauty. 

‘6 Where did the cab ipjure him?” asked Renfrew. 

** His leg, sir,” the woman answered, in a soft, re- 
fined voice. ‘‘ It was a most unfortunate thing that, 
I should have had him out so late, and children are 
so naughty. To think that he should have fancied 
he saw a dog that we have lost, and then run right 
in among the cabs and carts in the Strand, of all 
places. It’s a mercy he was not killed! Now, Den- 
ny, Denny, don’t cry, and make a noise, or you will 
frighten this gentleman. You know we mustall try 
and bear pain.” : 

But the little one was in too much anguish to prac- 
tise the heroism recommended by his triend. A sharp 
cry was succeeded by some convulsive weeping and 
baby ejaculations of terror and despair. 

“* Let him cry—don’t check him,” said Raymond. 
“Shall I nurse you, Denny? Perhaps I could hold 
you more comfortably and steadily. There, now. 
We shall not be long before we reach the -doctor’s— 
the wonderful doctor, who will make the pvor leg 
well.” 

“ I’m gure, sir, you are very kind,” said the female 
in the brown dress, humbly and gratefully. “I 
shouldn’t have known what to have done, I’m sure.” 

‘“‘ Have you the care of the little fellow?” 

“* Yes sir.” 

* And his mother?” 

“I believe the poor child is an orphan,” said Ray- 
mond’s companion, with a certain prudish stiffness, 
which at once conveyed the impression to Renfrew 
that the little one was of the waifs and strays who 
are the offspring of guilt. 

Raymond, in his character of reformer, had not 





conceived a sort of romantic interest in little Denny. 
The small, sad, pretty face, looking piteously, into 
his, appealed to the feelings of the tender-hearted 
young philanthropist. 

* Little Denny, I shall come and see youtto-mor- 
row. May I?” he added, turning to the female. 

*O sir, I’m sure you are too kind. Ours is a hum- 
ble sort of a place for you to cometo. We are in 
reduced circumstances.” 

“I like going to places which are humble, and 
where the inmates are in reduced circumstances. I 
like to find out what kind of stuff life is made of 
among the struggling, patient, middle classes. Such 
studies not only teach me to be grateful for my own 
lot, but they show me where I can be of use some- 
times. Ido not mean that I like to pry into the 
affairs of others, just out of vulgar curiosity. Pray 
do not misunderstand me,” Renfrew added, hastily, 
tor upon the careworn face of his companion there 
had settled a sort of distrustful cloud. 

Before she could answer, the Hansom stopped at 
No. 40, Upper Brook-street, and Raymond, descend- 
ing, helped her and the child to alight. The latter 
he carried tenderly in his arms. 

Fortunately, Sir Philpot Cloos, the family surgeon 
of the Renfrews, was at home. Raymond, the wo- 
man, and: the child were soon in the comfortable 
reception-room of the doctor, where the fire blazed 
brightly, and the crimson couches and curtains seem- 
ed to reflect the glow. Without ceremony Raymond 


be false, jealousy is not blamable. Every woman 
knows how requisite is tact when once she is con- 
scious of being in possession of another's love. There 
is never jealousy without some provocation; it may 
be faint or obvious in proportion to the nature of the 
love; but inquire into apparently the most ground- 
less jealousy and you will find a cause somewhere. 
People will think themselves quite justified in ridi- 
culing jealousy that is provoked by the most harm- 
less actions. What are these harmless actions? 
They may mean a waltz, a protracted tete-a-tete 
apart, a whisper, a smile, a thousand things seemipg- 
ly too trifling to mention. 

People will tell you that it is the nature of women 
to love admiration. They will assure you that she 
will woo it so long as she has any pretensions (and 
after) to support the wooing; that you may be quite 
sure that her love is yours only, and that if she flirts 
with others it is very harmless indeed, and means no 
more than “‘ her way of enjoying herself.’’ All this 
of course is very pretty consvlation. But is the jeal- 
ousy unjustifiable that is provoked by it? We think 
not. A girl who insists upon waltzing after she is 
engaged is much better left alone. True love will 
never care to clasp fhe waist that can be clasped by 
any coxcomb’s arm. True love will never care to en- 
jvy the privileges that seem accorded to any draw- 
ing-room snob who may wish to claim them. There 
must be some distinction between the “ before” and 
the ‘‘after.’’ If love does not suggest a reserved and 





put little Denny down upon a soft, red d 
couch. 

“What a nice ’ouse!”’ lisped little Denny, looking 
up in admiration through his pain. ‘A nice ’ouse! 
Is it your ’ouse—is it!” 

‘“*No; IL have a much larger and nicer house than 
this,” said Raymond, bending his dark face towards 
the child’s; ‘“‘and when the leg gets well, I shall 
bring you up to stay there in the summer, if your 
aunt will let you?” 

**T’m not his aunt.” 

“No? Then, has the little one no relations?” 

** If you should be so kind as to call upon us to- 
morrow, sir, my mother will explain all about the 
poor child to you. It’s rather an awkward subject 
for me to allude to.” 

Raymond half smiled at this good person’s prudery ; 
but inasmuch as he believed it honest, he respected 
it at the same time. 

“Thank you,” he said. 
and address?” 

‘‘ Primmer, sir, is my name, and our address is 16, 
German-street, Camberwell, sir, 1’ll put it down for 
you.” 

At this juncture entered Sir Philpot, a bald-head- 
ed, intellectual-looking man of tifty—haughty with 
the consciousness of his own skill and knowledge—a 
man who “believes everything that he says,” as 
Mirabeau said of Robespierre. 

The doctor was a successful practitioner, calm, 
impatient of words, an economist of time, blunt rath- 
er than courteous, but kind with his bluntness. 

** Halloo!”’ cried he, when he saw Raymond, whom 
he had once dosed with his own hands with rhubarb 
and jalap, at atime when our hero wore pinafores 
and petticoats, and was refractory. ‘‘Halloo, Ray- 
mond, what’s the matter?” 

Renfrew told him. Then Sir Philpot began to pull 
the little boy’s leg about, and the child shrieked with 
anguish. Raymond strove to soothe him. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” said the doctor to Ren- 
frew. ‘‘I would rather have the child all to myself. 
Stand on one side, Mr. Renfrew, will you?” 

So Raymond stood on one side, while the doctor 
scientifically tortured little Denny. Nota muscle of 
his face seemed to move with pity or emotion. 

Raymond shaded his eyes. 

“Sir Philpot is a brute,” he thought. 

Miss Primmer shed some natural tears; she was 
really distressed about little Denny. In a very few 
moments the skillful surgeon had bound up and set 
the tiny limb, which was broken just above the ankle. 
Little Denny fainted, and lay with his marble cherub 
face upon the crimson pillow, like one dead. 

Sir Philpot rang for wine, held salts to the child’s 
nostrils, and chafed one small hand, while Raymond 
chafed the other. The doctor was not by any means 
a brute. 

** Keep him quiet and amused, lying down for some 
days. I'll goand see him, if you will give me your 
address,” added Sir Philpot to Miss Primmer. 

Miss Primmer gave it. Little Denny drank some 
wine, and ate some nice sweet cake. When Renfrew 
wanted to force a guinea into the surgeon’s hand, 
that gentleman resolately declined it. Afterwards, 
when in the cab, and holding little Denny tenderly 
in his arms, Raymond owned to himself again that 
the doctor was not a brute. 


‘May I ask your name 





LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 


Jealousy, so far from meriting contempt, will gen- 
erally be found to deserve pity. There are signs in 
the eyes and utterances in smiles which the keen in- 
telligence of love is quick to interpret. Infinite Love 
itself justifies the passion by calling itself ‘a jealous 
God.” Love after all is trightfullvy exacting. Leta 
man love a woman devotedly, let him concentrate in 
‘er his noblest emotions, his most refine! feelings, lk t 
him environ her with a love-lighted halo, and con- 
template his future peaceful in the mellowing beau- 
ty of her presence. A mighty trust is his; in her 
heart will be found enshrined all that he has of honor, 
of virtue, of hope. Is he to be ridiculed for jealousy 
interpreting the movements of the life which he has 





shrunk from studying any social evil, and he at once 


istent demeanor to an engaged girl, tact should, 
and if tact does not, then it is plain that the sooner 
the lover surrenders the fair one to the full enjoy- 
ment of her own uncontrolled actions, the better. 
She will! be found useful as a dancer, but dangerous 
as a wife. 


Piographical Portfolio. 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.] 





BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
CAPTAIN ELISHA CHAPMAN, 

A SOLDIER in the old French war of 1756-60, and of 
the army of the Revolution, was born at Saybrook, 
Connecticut, on the 10th of November, 1740. He was 
the great-grandson of Robert Chapman, the first 
emigrant of that name, who came from Hull, Eng- 
land, to Boston, in August, 1635; in the November 
following he settled at Saybrook, where he died on 
the 13th of October, 1687, at the age of seventy-one. 

In 1756, when but sixteen years of age, he enlisted 
as a soldier and served four campaigns in the war 
against the French and Indians in Canada, the sec- 
ond and third years as a non-commissioned officer, 
the fourth as ensign; he wasinthe colonial troops 
under General Jeffrey Amherst, when the Frerc1 
commander of Montreal, M. de Vaudreuil, surren- 
dered to the furmer on the 8th of Septem ber, 1760. 

In 1775, at the commencewent of the war of the 
Revolution, he left home fur the American camp at 
Cambridge, and was recommended to Governor 
Trumbull, for a captain’s commission, which he ob- 
tained on his way home, and immediately raised a 
full company and joined the army under General 
Washington, in New York. 

Oa the 27th of August, 1776, he was with his com- 
pany at the battle of Long Island, where our army 
were defeated, and Major General Sullivan and Lord 
Stirling were taken prisoners. Captain Chapmen’s 
company formed part of the army which were so 
skillfully withdrawn from the island, and were after- 
wards stationed in aredoubt at the extreme south 
part of the city, near where Castle Garden now 
stands, and were in that position when the city was 
assaulted by the Britisharmy. Finding hiscompany 
almost or quite deserted by the main army, whick 
were fleeing from the city, and the British landing 
far up on the East River side, he, to save his company 
trom capture, strapped his own knapsack on to one 
of his soldiers by the name of Ebenezer Ingham, a 
man of religious turn of mind and of herculean 
strength, and who volunteered to carry the pack of 
his captain in addition to his own, that his com- 
mander might be more at liberty to enforce discipline 
in the hasty retreat, which was effected in Indian file 
under cover of the North River shore, and which 
was reached just in time to protect them from the 
advance of the British forces, although fired upon 
without harm, except the soldier carrying the packs, 
who was struck by a musket ball which perforated 
one pack and lodged in his Bible within the other. 
They soon overtook the American army, and organ- 
ized arear guard, which continued the retreat to 
Harlem; and next day to White Plains, where they 
wale a successful stand. 

Atter serving out that campaign and term of en- 
listment, be received a second commission as captain 
of the coast guard, which he held as captain of the 
State militia. These commissions he held through 
the war, during which period he was called into ac- 
tive service three or four times as commander of de- 
tachments of minute-men and of militia; once at the 
taking of the British forces under General Burgoyne; 
again to garrison the furt, temp»rarily, at New Lon- 
don, then at New Haven, and also to resist a detach- 
ment of the enemy threatening to land at Savbrook. 
After the war, be filled for many years, offices of 
trust in the town, and was @ member of the State 
legislature. . 

He died on the 17th of Jane, 1525, in the &5th year 
of his age, in the same house in which be was born 





rounded with his love? Even let the interpretation 


a few days after it was occupied by his father in 1740. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 

A SOCIAL EvIL —We regard moroseness at home 
an evil whose tendency is most pernicious. A stern 
father, from a rigid sense of religious duty, taboos all 
cheerfulness in the home circle, and the spirits of 
childhood grow sour, and indifferent or defiant of all 
the influences that should bind them, as by a spell, 
to home, and cause them to grow into beautiful 
symmetry and grace. Parents of this kind are apt to 
mistake moroseness for piety, and to censure mirth 
that dare manifest itself, as the levity of wickedness. 
Within the past few years several parents have flog- 
ged their little children to death, because they would 
not say their prayers, and felt they had but perform- 
ed their duty in so doing. It is a pity that God, who 
sends the piety, should not also send the judgment 
to discern the true meaning of home, and to give to 
its head the genial attributes to encourage and call 
forth its joyousness. We like the spirit of the follow- 
ing, from some newspaper philosopher, and reprint 
it for its moral: 

“* Don’t be afraid of a little fun at home, good peo- 
ple! Don’t shut up your house lest the sun should 
fade your carpets; and your hearts, lest a hearty 
laugh shake down some of the musty old cobwebs 
there. If you want to ruin your sons, let them think 
that all mirth and social enjoyment must be left on 
the threshold without when they come home at 
night. When once a home is regarded as only a 
place to eat, drink and sleep in, the work is begun 
that ends in gambling houses and reckless degrada- 
tion. Young people must have fun and relaxation 
somewhere; if they do not find it at their own 
heartbstones, it will be sought at other and perhaps 
less profitable places. Theretore, let the fire burn 
brightly at night, and make the homestead delight- 
ful with all those little arts that parents so perfectly 
understand. Don’t repress the buoyant spirit of 
your children. Half an hour of merriment, round 
the lamp and firelight of a home, blots out the re- 
membrance of many a care and annoyance during 
the day; and the best safeguard they can take with 
them into the world is the unseen influence of a 
bright little domestic sanctum.”’ 











_ ABATING TAXEsS.—A cheerful tax-payer is one of 
the most delightful creatures in the world. He shuts 
his eyes and opens his wallet, and out come the 
greenbacks, in response to the tax-collector. He 
never doubts its fitness, and though be may fail to 
see a return for his money, his confidence is un- 
shaken, and he pays cheerfully, leaving himself in 
the estimation of the collector a model man. It 
takes large faith and unlimited confidence to make a 
perfect tax-payer, and in these times such qualities 
are worthy of cultivation, because the exaction 
promises to hold on for some time. 

The people to whom tax-paying is not so delight- 
ful, however, are by far the most numerous, who 


ments in the right dire ction, that this end could be 
arrived at. They deemed that the remedy was in 
legislation, that being in old times an expedient of 
reliet, and ao kept on hoping and paying, under a 

rild belief that something would turn up by-and bv. 
Then came the Impeachment trial, and the great 





electioneering machinery was to be set going, and 
Congress bad little time to study how to relieve the 
people, and when they came to attempt it they found 
that to remove taxation in one point was to fix it 
firmer, and render it more oppressive at another, and 
that to adopt a scheme that should meet the wishes 
of one interest was to make a deadly issue with an- 
other interest, till confusion grew worse confounded, 
and Congress, with all its wisdom in Butler, and 
Boutwell, and Stevens, couldn’t move a peg in any 
practicable direction to relieve the people. It was 
very much like the Itishman’s blanket, that he 
lengthened at the top by cutting a piece from the 
bottom. 

There is small show of retrenchment, and inves- 
tigating committee-bills and mammoth printing- 
bills, and the ten th a other spigots still run, 
while Mr. Washburn, of Illinois, essays to clay over 
a@ few minor leakages, which are given on paper asa 
sop to Cerberus. The army of office-holders employ- 
ed to take money from the people, is itself an enor- 
mous leech, and the very Congress squanders a 
princely sum in the payment of its own salaries, for 
doing what?— . 

This matter of retrenchment is to be the question 
for voters to think over, and the party who does the 
most to favor it will win. Wedo not care which it 
is; for, though we are of those who love to pay taxes, 
we know that a large majority of those who see not 
the esthetical charm of the svstem, who cannot dis- 
cern the eminent respectability of a big tax-bill, will 
look in the direction from which they hope relief to 
come. Which party shall it be? 


Fashion and Gossip. 


SPRING CosTUMES.—We learn from Madame Dem- 
orest’s fashions that the various shades of steel-color 
and steel effects generally, seem to be the great rage 
for spring and early summer wear. Steel-colored 
chene silks and steel-colored chene poplins are cer- 
tainly not new, but they are always clean, fresh- 
looking and attractive. Besides these there are fine- 
striped changeable silks, ‘‘chameleons,” which look 
as if composed only of two colors, but in reality con- 
tain four, and are, from a necessity of their manu- 
facture, always admirable in quality, the most 
durable, as well as the prettiest of silk dress goods. 
And, higher still in the range, we come to the “* Pom- 
padours,” thick, black rep silks, with a satin surface 
braided thickly with small, old-fashioned designs in 
chintz colors, or the plain j/ailles, in the loveliest 
shades of lemon and tea-rose, the last being the 
latest, most distinguished, and most desirable of 
colors, at the present moment. For suits, there is 
nothing so much admired as the fine chene silks, and 
other less expensive goods in the same style. The 
best quality of chene silks can be obtained for $2 50 
per yard, and a large quantity is not required for a 
gored dress, and cape a la Marie Antoinette; so that 
the most elegant suit need not be expensive. The 
fashionable method of trimming them is with narrow 
frills, cross-cut bound with the same, and headed 
with satin rowleaux of the same shade. Chene pop- 
lins and other less expensive materials may be made 
up with capes, but are generally accompanied by 
sacs or paletots, as being less fanciful and better 
suited to solid or simple waterial. Narrow folds of 
silk or satin are still in vogue for trimming, but they 
are used less in contrasting colors than in the color 
of the material thev are used to ornament, or in the 
prevailing tint which a chene or speckled groundwork 
represents. Costumes in two colors are, however, 
very fashionably worn, the underskirt or dress being, 
frequently, of some striped material, and the upper 
dress of the contrasting color. A charming costume, 
for example, is composed of an underskirt striped in 
lavender and white, with an upper dress of lavender 
silk. Another bas a skirt striped in black and white, 
with an upper dress of blue silk, trimmed with leaves 
bound with white. The bonnet is made to harmonize 
exactly vith the cosfume. There is very little differ- 
ence in the shape, only a general tendency to frontal 
elevation. Late styles of spring and summer chips 
are speckled in black and white, and trimmed with 
gray satin, gray leaves frosted with crystal, and 
“mantilles” of frosted tulle. Frosted tulle is quite a 
novelty, and must not he confounded with dotted 
tulle; it is much more effective. Tulle and lace are 
now made in all colors, and their beauty is greatly 
heightened by this charming crystallization. Pale 
buff and lemon-color are the fashionable shades for 
gloves, finished upon the long wrists with a narrow 
welting of black or white kid, and ornamented with 
eight fine gold studs and crimped tassels. Veils are 
cut with rounded ends, which tie behind under the 
chignon. Very fine striped linens, at a dollar per 
yard, are the newest and prettiest goods for summer 
morning wear. Piques, percales and cambrics are, of 
course, worn as much as ever. 

WALKING DRESSES —Walking dresses consisting 
of svits of light speckled French poplin, trimmed vith 
bands of silk uniform in color, and stitched on with a 
heavy ornamental stitch, are much worn. Agate 
buttons Upper skirt festooned with bands of silk, 
over the underskirt. Short, half-fitting paletot has 
a hood lined with silk, but no sash. A walking- 
dress composed of Polonaise of black silk, over a blue 
silk skirt, trimmed with three narrow frills, headed 
with blue satin, is handsome. Instead of loops, the 
sash has a rosette of real lace at the back, and the 
ends are trimmed with lace. The sleeves and the 
small revers at the throat are only finished with a 
thick cord. 











BonneETs.—Nearly all the bonnets of the season 
have lace falls, or a scarf of lace attached, which is 
carried to the front, and forms second strings, the 
first consisting merely of narrow ties. This has been 
done toa great extent during the past winter, and 
forms a graceful addition to the amall bonnets, which 
require some sort of drapery tu shorten the apparent 
length between the chin and the top of the head. 
The “baby ” bonnet, which is simply composed of a 
“cap,” or, as it is sometimes called, ‘soft’? crown, 
and small brim, turned back a little from the sides, 
has had a great success, and is really a very pretty 
design. The crown is always composed of thin mate- 
ria), and is sometimes raised into a sort of puff, 
which is very stylish, and from which a fall of lace, 
open in the centre, descends upon the sides of the 
chignon, and is carried to the front, where the ends 
form wide lace strings. The brim is generally made 
of silk, although it may very properly be composed 
of the same material as the crown. 


GLOVES AND JEWELRY.—We learn, from the 
Home Journal, that gloves are still worn gauntlet 
fashion, the latest style being ornamented with a 
wide lacing on the back, or a double row of gilt or 
steel buttons, with hanging cord and tassel. Some 
are made very long at the wrist, with only a single 
button at the top, but they are not apt to fit well. 
Lace collars, with small tabs, are very much worn. 
The Shakspeare points are not worn as long as they 
were last winter, and are now slightly rounded, and 
trimmed with fluted ruffles of lace. Linen collars, 
with deep points on the shoulders, or plain bands of 
linen, trimmed with lace, are now worn. A new 
style of jewelry has made its appearance, which is 
called ‘‘ woodlawn jewelry,” consisting of brooch, ear- 
rings, bracelets and necklace made of wood, to imi- 
tate flowers. This new style is both pretty and 
cheap, and will be found extremely useful for sum- 
mer and country wear. The Indian necklace, con- 
sisting of numerous strings of beads, either of j-t or 
filagree, the strings increasing in length, and reach- 
ing to the waist, is the latest novelty. There are 
also necklaces of colored silk or satin balls in a gilt 
cup, with pendant tassels to match. Gilt lockets 
tied on blue or black vélvet, are much in vogue. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A Detroit lady 
escaped burial alive by waking from a trance after 
she had been placed in her coffin.——A couple who 
have been divorced twenty years have just been re- 
married in New Orleans, and an old-fashioned di- 
vorce was not at all like such affairs at the present 
day.—Gossip again marries Maggie Mitchell.——An 
Tilinois lady gave birth to three daughters last week, 
and her appreciative townspeople immediately made 
up & purse for her.—Monograms in the place of 
door-plates are the latest style——A Jerseyman has 
gone insane of marrying a widow.——English circles 
are somewhat startled to hear that “a dashing young 
baronet” is about to marry the daughter of a journey- 
man baker in Glasgow, who is now waiting on the 
tables in a restaurant of that city——Mme. de 
Metternich was very lovely at her first reception in a 
robe of black tulle trimmed with satin and moire, no 
jewels, gray Josephine gloves, a velvet ribbon round 
her neck and a jet cross. Her nut-brown hair, which 
is very glossy, was simply divided into two raised 
bandeauzx, with black velvet bands, and her chignon 
confined behind with a cut jet comb.— A fast young 
Chicagoan in Paris, a favorite of the ladies, one of the 
best dancers in the city, and profusely extravagant 
of his money, ended his career the other day by 
drowning himeelf in the Seine, leaving a pile of debts 
behind him.— A citizen of Frenkfort-on-the-Main 
is prosecuting the Prince of Wales for leading his 
daughter in the way she should not go.— The 
Princess of Wales does not go to Ireland, but the 
Dublin ladies are to send her an address —-One 
thousand dollars a year for gloves is allowed the 
dancing attache of an embassy at Paris.—The 
Viennese are jubilant over marriage made easy. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE MASSACRE OF ST BARTHOLOMEW. Preceded 
bv a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henrv White. With Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A very capital and impartial history of this fearful 
tragedy is given in this book just published by the 
Harpers. The author says of his task: “The au- 
thor has tried to write impartially; he has weighed 
conflicting evidence carefully, and has never willing- 
ly allowed prejudices to direct his judgment. That 
he has succeeded in holding the balance even, is more 
than he can venture to hope; but, in such a cause, 
there is consolation even in failure. If he has not 
painted the unscrupulous Catherine de Medicis and 
the half insane Charles in anch dark characters as 
preceding writers, he has carefully abstained from 
whitewashing them. He has shown that they both 
possessed many estimable qualities, and has carefully 
marked the steps by which they attained such an 
eminence in evil.” The author carefully analyzes 
the testimony bearirg vpon the n atter that precedes 
the massacre, of which be gives a comprehensive 
history, and imputes blame where it belongs, setting 
right many things heretofore obscure, and reversing 
many points that have long been regarded as estab- 
lished. We regard the work as a valuable addition 
to religious history, and one that every student of 
history should be familiar with. There is much to 
know about the ‘“‘ massacre” besides the mere con- 
summation of the cruel frenzy. 





make up faces at the heavy bills to which they are 

doomed, and grow surly at the constant infliction of 

a revenue stamp, or other expedient by which they 

,| are reminded of imposition. These unhappy people 
have been appealing as bard as they could, and as 

; they best knew how to pray, for relief, and they have 
lcoked to Congress to remedy, in some way, the op- 

pression under which they labored. They conceived 

that by removing onerous imposts, and by retrench- 





A TALE or Two CiTIEs. By Charles Dickens, 

New York: D. App'eton & Company. 

This is another uf the cheap series which has proved 
so desirable to the transient readers of Dickens, and 
which has afforded the most moderately blest in pock- 
et with the meansof gratification. For sule by Lee 
& Shepard. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ear- 
liest Times to the year 1862 Edited by William 


Sith, LL.D. Ulustrated by Eugravings on Wood, 
New York: Harper & Brothers. = = 


This minor histury of England is devoted to the 
use of schools, fur which it is capitally suited, but itis 
equally interesting and usefulas a book of reference, 
All the prominent points of history are given, and 
though the philosophy of the study is not touched 
upon, impossible in so brief a space, enough is given 
in the elimination of parts to render it exceedingly 
fall and comprehensive, and one even conversant 
with the teachings of this small book may pass as 
well posted. The quaint engravings of old medals 
and things now obsolete give an additional interest 
to the work. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


FIVE HUNDRED PouNDS REWARD. A Novel, By 
a Barrister. New York: Harper & Brother. 


This is one of the fine English stories that the 
Harpers secure for their American readers almost 
simultaneously with their issue in London. It takes 
its place in their ‘‘ Library of Select Novels.” For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICKWICK 


Cius- By Charles Dickens. With Eight lilus- 
trations. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 


The publishers purpose issuing the “‘ Charles Dick- 
ens edition ” in a still cheaper form, and the present 
volume comes to uain paper covers, at the low price ot 
one dollar. It possesses all the merits of the regular 
edition, barring the cover, and considering the ad- 
mirable manner in which it is produced, it is the 
chespest edition yet issued. The “Charles Dickens 
Edition ” is published simultaneously in London and 
B ston, and has the authorizing sanction of Mr. 
Dickens himself, who has revised and prepared it for 
the press. 

GuY MANNERING, THE ASTROLOGER. 


KENILWORTH. A Romance. By Sir Walter Scott, 
Rart. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

This cheap edition of Waverley is a welcome 
resource for the por man’s library. The best of 
buoks are thus afforded at such a rate that none need 
go without their possession. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

LADY ALICE: or, THE NEW UNA. A Novel. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 

A new sensation for the reading world is this novel 
that is of nameless authorship. It is highly emo- 
tional in its character, and abounds with strange sit- 
uations— improbable, some of them, anywhere but in 
Italy, where the scene of the story is laid. Itisa 
story that breaks in on the routinism of novel-writ- 
ing with a damaging originality, and is in all respects 
attractive and absorbing. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 

ANDREAS Horer. An Historical Novel. By Louisa 
Muhlbach, author of *‘ Joseph [1. and His Court,” 
* Frederick the Great and His Court,” etc., etc. 
Translated from tie German by F. Jordan, (om- 

‘lete in ore volume. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. 
ew York: D. Appleton & Company. 


This story of the sturdy old Tyrolean chief, An- 
dreas Hofer, and the incidents involved in the wars 
of Europe at the beginning of the present century, 
in which he took part, forms an interesting volume 
in the series published by the Appletons. He wasa 
sturdy old patriot, who fougbt well and died well fur 
the cause in which he was engaged, and it is well to 
unearth him as an example for the present genera- 
tion, and give his virtues their due prominence. Miss 
Mublbach’s heroes, however, are not exaggerated, 
at the expense of all else. All her characters are 
prominent, the hero finding his place simply by the 
gravitation of his own acts. For sale by Lee & 
Shepard. 


NEw Music.—Messrs. Henry Tolman & Co., No. 
291 Washington street, have just published the fol- 
lowing new music: “1 dream that thon art ever 
near,” a song; “Te Deum and Jubilate Deo in F;” 
“ Blow, gentle Gales,” a song; ‘‘ Fair Weather,” & 
song; ‘‘ The Silver Moon,” a serenade; “1 will sing 
no more of Sorrow,” a song; ** The Minuet ;” “ March 
from Faust,” ‘‘Appleblossom Waltzes,” for four 
hands; “The Polonaise,” from the Morceaux Bril- 
liante. 








BALLOU’s DoLLAR MonTHLY.—The April num- 
ber opens with one of Mrs. Partington’s beautiful il- 
lustrated poems. ‘ Picture «f the Coast in Winter, 
is a lively sketch of the sea-coast, and to many who 
have never enjoyed the privilege «fa visit to the sea- 
shore, must be indeed delightful. This number of 
Ballou is replete with the usual variety of spicy 
sketches, intsresting stories, and beautitul m8. 
The most reading for the same woney, world be & 
good motto for this monthly. Pablished for $1 50 per 
year, by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, Boston, Muss.— 
Pontiac Gazette. 





DRAMATIC ENTERTAINMENT.—Onr old contriba- 
tor, George L. Aiken, assisted by his lady, a Vecalist 
and Musician of much excellence, and Atbert A. 
Wyatt, the well-known Manager and Comedian, is 
about to give a Series of Entertainments in the 
neighboring towns and cities. The Progranime will 
include Readings from the Poets, Gems from the 
Opera, Imitaticns «f Celebrated Actors, and Comic 
Portraitures of Eccentric characters. Mr. Aiken 
ranks high as an Elocntionist, and has a voice of sine 
compass. 
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THE PHANTOM BRI 


BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN, 


See the glorious moonlight falling 
Down upon the open bay, 

And the ripples shoreward dancing, 
Break aloft in silver spray. 

Far along the breast of waters 
See the shadows lying deep, 

Where the waves in pensive music 
Gently rock themselves to sleep, 


Now, 0 waves, my shallop graceful 
Glides upon your silver breast, 

Bhoots beneath the rocks and shado+ 
Where no moonbeams ever reat, 

Down beneath the arch of granite, 
To the tower that hangs above, 

While the stars bright watch are ke 
O'er the palace of my love. 


Stars, look out and shine forever! 
How IL love to gaze on you, 
Bright-eyed ministers of glory, 
Guardians of the brave and true. 
Oft beneath these walls I ‘ve floated, 
Gazing t'ward the midnight sky, 
Till the east grew red with morning, 
And your starlights died on high. 


Oft my lute’s awakened music 
Out upon the evening tide, 

Where the shades of shore's creation, 
Out upon the waters glide. 

Oft I ‘ve rocked beneath the castle 
Where my idol Laura dwelt, 

In the moonlight calm and holy, 
‘Neath the castle window knelt. 


Oft I ‘ve seen the stara of evening 
Kiss the waters of the bay, 

While they strove to drown the shad 
In her shower of silver spray. 

Such anight! O, night remembered 
"Twas the season of my pride, 

When my wooing won my Laura, 
Won a phantom for a bride. 


Down the years I still am gliding, 
But that phantom leaves me not; 
Nor the bay, the moonlight, starlight, 

Nor the castle is forgot. 
Was e’er bride of earth more constan: 
Are earth's daughters half so true? 
Are their cheeks e'en half so rosy ? 
Are their eyes, say, half so blue? 


Ah, bright eve, all eves surpassing— 
Centre of my earlier dreams! 

O, deep bay, rise, ebb forever, 
Where the pale moon nightly glean, 

Though the years grow dark and stor 
And the future black with woe, 

I will gaze on years now sleeping — 
They their light around me throw. 
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BY MARGARET VERNE. 





CHAPTER III. 
SCENTING GAME. 
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THE PHANTOM BRIDE. 


BY FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


See the glorious moonlight falling 
Down upon the open bay, 

And the ripples shoreward dancing, 
Break aloft in silver spray. 

Far along the breast of waters 
See the shadows lying deep, 

Where the waves in pensive music 
Gently rock themselves to sleep. 


Now, 0 waves, my shallop graceful 

Glides upon your silver breast, 
* Shoots beneath the rocks and shadows, 

Where no moonbeams ever rest; 

Down beneath the arch of granite, 
To the tower that hangs above, 

While the stars bright watch are keeping 
O'er the palace of my love. 


Stars, look out and shine forever! 
How I love to gaze on you, 
Bright-eyed ministers of glory, 
Guardians of the brave and true. 
Oft beneath these walls I ‘ve floated, 
Gazing t’ward the midnight sky, 
Till the east grew red with morning, 
And your starlights died on high. 


Oft my lute’s awakened music 
Out upon the evening tide, 

Where the shades of shore’s creation 
Out upon the waters glide. 

Oft I ‘ve rocked beneath the castle 
Where my idol Laura dwelt, 

In the moonlight calm and holy, 
"Neath the castle window knelt. 


Oft I ‘ve seen the stars of evening 
Kiss the waters of the bay, 
While they strove to drown the shadows 
In her shower cf silver spray. 
Suchanight! O, night remembered! 
*Twas the season of my pride, 
When my wooing won my Laura, 
Won a phantom for a bride. 


Down the years I still am gliding, 
But that phantom leaves me not; 
Nor the bay, the moonlight, starlight, 
Nor the castle is forgot. 
Was e’er bride of earth more constant ? 
Are earth's daughters half so true? 
Are their cheeks e’en half so rosy ? 
Are their eyes, say, half so blue? 


Ah, bright eve, all eves surpassing— 
Centre of my earlier dreams! 
O, deep bay, rise, ebb forever, 
Where the pale moon nightly gleams! 
Though the years grow dark and stormy, 
And the future black with woe, 
I will gaze on years now sleeping— 
They their light around me throw. 
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THE STORY 


THE SEVERWNS. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 





CHAPTER III. 
SCENTING GAME. 


HE following morning Mrs. 
Severn was too ill to leave her 
bed. She was down with a 
complication of diseases; with 
—to put it in her husband’s 
original way—lameness, shame, 
and a cold—each in itself an- 
noying, but not in a combined 
force dangerous. 

Yet, out of the zealous wo- 
man’s misfortune came rest and 
peace to Madaline. She was 
overworked, busy from morn- 
ing until night, hardly finding 
breathing time the day through, 
but she was in a great measure 
tree. Besides, the care of her 
strange guest was lifted from her heart. She did not 
fear her stepmother while she was too ill to leave her 
room, although she knew by her eager manner, her 
restlessiess, whether asleep or awake, that she was 





on the track of s»me mystery. She had a way of 


watching Mra. Dobson when she made her daily 
Visits, that was singularly amusing. She would 
make odd speeches, in a low tone of voice, and then 
scan the gaunt, gray face, to see if it gave out any 
token of comprehension. But here she quite mistook 
the material upon which she labored. The side of 
the papered wall, and the blank ceiling which stared 


visits to Mrs. Dobson’s apartments. To Madaline, 
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mystery that enshrouded her. It was a break in the 
‘routine of a life that was growing oppressiv-ly weari- 
some. The hour or two that she shared with the 
stranger each evening, grew to be the pleasantest 
that she had known for years. By degrees she found 
herself breaking away from the ruinous, morbid 
fancies and ideas that were weighing down her spirits, 
and embittering her existence. She found new 
thoughts, bright and beautiful, breaking in through 
the gloom. She went back to the studies which she 
had dropped when she left school, and found in her 
new friend a ready and efficient teacher. What if 
she did slave the day through, answering to the 
whims of two fretful invalids? what if the rent-bill, 
unreceipted, stared down upon her from the kitchen 
mantel, and the wood-pile would persist in diminish- 
ing, hourly, before her eyes? she could live through 
it, while this strange, sweet happiness lasted—the 
happiness of having a sympathetic, congenial friend. 
Even Davie Haines’s visits ceased to trouble her. 
He might sit and gape at her for half a day at a time, 
as she went about her work, and she could forget 
that his vacant eyes were upon her. His clownish 
attempts at love-making elicited nothing more than 
&@ good-natured laugh, or a kindly, ‘“‘ That will do, 
Davie; that will do.” 

Once her brother’s continued absence, for days and 
weeks at a time, would have sorely troubled and 
vexed her. Now she bore what could only seem cruel 
neglect—for the dreaded rent-day had come and 
gone, leaving itsobligations uncancelled—with heroic 
fortitude and patience. ‘Charles was a good bro- 
ther,” she would whisper to herself, ‘‘he has been 
terribly annoyed by Mrs. Severn, by-and-by he would 
forget all about that last unfortunate visit, and come 
again. He had no thought of being cruel to her.” 

So this one new light brightened every sombre 
object of the poor girl’s life! 

And Charles came at last, looking so bright and 
handsome, so like his old self, that she was quite 
ready to forgive him for staying away so long. It 
seemed like one of their meetings away back in the 
past, when children they had been separated from 
each other. They had so much to tell; so many plans 
had budded out in the lite of each; there were so 
many questions to ask and answer. 

*You’ve given up going out to work, Maddie?” 
Charles said, a little slyly, looking into his sister’s 
happy face. 

“ Yes—no; I couldn’t go, you see, while Mrs. Sev- 
ern was down. When she is quite well I dare say I 
shall think about it again.” 

‘* Was it a genuine case—a real illness without any 
shamming?” 

“A genuine case,and no mistake. Part of the 
time she has not been able to lift her head from the 
pillow.” 

‘*T hope she has reflected upon her evil doings, 
during this respite from worldly labor, and that like 
people in books she will be better for suffering.” _ 

Madaline shrugged her shoulders, and looked as 
though she thought it exceedingly doubtful. 

**T see; you think she’ll have to tumble down stairs 
more than once before any radical change is worked 
within her. Very well; 1, for one,am content that 
she should fully test that method of reformation.” 

-“Tf I have to nurse her out of the lameness! O 
Charles, that is too cruel!” 

“IT would have her left quite to herself. Dobson 
shouldn’t even set her level upon her feet again. 
She should work out her own salvation in every par- 
ticular.” P 

‘¢] like Mrs. Dobson,” Madaline said, softly. ‘“‘She 
has a good, kind heart, if she is eccentric.” 

** Deaf as a post, Maddie.” 

Madaline smiled, but did not answer. She had her 
own private opinion as to Mrs. Dobson’s deafness, 

*‘ Davie comes yet?” 

* Daily.” 

* Do you intend to accept him? Can’t you shake 
him off?” 

“He does no harm, poor fellow. 
him.” 

“ But the idea of having a half-wit hanging around 
after you! It must be slightly damaging to one’s 
pride. By the way, to change the subject squarely, 
I brought you up the evening’s paper. There is the 
oddest kind of an advertisement—not new, for it has 
been there a week or two. It’s under the head of 
Personal. A guardian posts bis ward. She’s under 
age, of course; beautiful, of elegant address, and re- 
fined and pleasing manners; highly educated; accus- 
tomed to the best society. Left three weeks since. 
Reward a cool thousand. Worth one’s while, Mad- 
‘die! Good heavens, girl! what has turned you so 
deathly white. One would think you had run 
away.” 

“It was only a little faintness. I believe I’ve been 
working too steadily of late. You know I’m not 
very strong.” 

Charles was about answering, but Mrs. Severn 
called to him from her room. ‘Have you to-day’s 
paper?” in her smoothest, silkiest tones. 

Madeline caught at his hand. ‘“ No, do not give it 
to her!” she said. ‘It will make her nervous to 
read to-night.” 

‘*Let it, then—a part of the panishment that I 
have been speaking of Never mind the paper, child, 
1 have something to propose to you. It may, and it 
may not strike you favorably, but there is a new ap- 
prentice-girl down to our place who is very much in 
need of a quiet, respectable boarding-place. Mr. 
Havens spoke to me about it this evening and sug- 
gested that 1 should bring her here. I suppose he 
knows just how poor we are, and thought it might 


I don’t mind 
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her presence grew to be a pleasure, in spite of the . help matters along a little. I went d wn to the work- , hue, while that of her companion grew several shades 


| Toom with him, and saw the young woman—a very 
ladylike person in grave colors. She might light up 
well, but at present would be mistaken for a parson’s 
widow. I think Havens is just a little taken with | 
| her, and so for that reason, being desirous of stand- 
ing well with him, I would like to please him in 
this.” 

** We have no room for her!’’ Madaline said, with- 
out thought. 

** Couldn’t she share yours?” 

* Yea, she could if—but—only—” 

** What are you saying, Mudaline?” a little sharply. 

*T suppose she might.” 

** You are not taken with the idea,” Charles said, 
in a disappointed tone. ‘‘ I thought it would be quite 
the thing for you. You are so much alone. Besides, 
it might help to keep you at home.” 

“Yes, that is true,” she answered, slowly. ‘I 
think she had better come.” 

** When?” 

*O, quite soon;” absently. “ But Mrs. Severn 
must be consulted first. She may object to it.” 

But Mrs. Severn was as pliable as putty, to use 
Charles’s expression, and ‘‘ cottoned”’ with the plan 
at once. 

“She had been thinking lately, that Madaline 
needed more society, and wondering how, in their 
straitened circumstances, it could be brought 
about. This had happened very fortunately. Tell 
the young lady to come at once.” 

To all of which Papa Severn gave a prolonged 
groan, and begged some one to open the window, and 
bring him six fans and a glass of water. The old 
lady was piling it on so steep that he was’ positively 
taint—weak to the very tip of his big toe! 

** Don’t be foolish, Mr. Severn; don’t you see that 
it will be pleasant for Madaline?” Mrs. Severn kept 
on, in the purring style. 

‘*T dare say—don’t doubt it in the least, and dear 
Madaline’s happiness is the first consideration with 
us, you know, Mamma Severn! 


** Victuals an‘ drink were the chief of her diet, 
But this old lady could never keep quiet,’"’ 


he sang, in a cracked voice, keeping time with his 
cane. 

** Now, Mr. Severn!” 

“ Now, Mrs. Severn!” looking cunningly out the 
side of his eye, “ what new scheme are you trying to 
coax into blossom by this sunshiny mood of yours. I 
haven’t watched you, my dear, for five whole years 
for nothing. You are deep, deucedly deep—but,” 
shaking his head, “continual sickness, if it lets a 
man’s brain alone, is very apt to sharpen him. Since 
that eventful night when you came down the attic 
stairs, forehead first, you’ve been in a brown study.” 

Reverting to that catastrophe was too much for 
Mr. Severn’s gravity—he broke into an uproarous fit 
of laughter, so hearty and genuine that those who 
listened could not help joining it. Even the dame’s 
mouth widened, and her face twitched in her efturt 
to keep on a sober countenance. 

** You should have—heard—it, Charles—the noise— 
when she came down!” Mr. Severn said, quite out of 
breath. ‘‘Clatter, bump, clatter, bump, down the 
whole flight, ending off with such a groan! She was 
| Up stairs, you see, looking after our dear Madaline!” 

Maialine looked annvuyed, and made an effort to 
change the subject. 

** You’ll come around to-morrow, Charlie, with the 
young lady?’’ 

* Yes, if you desire it.” 

“ Yes, to-morrow, by all means,” put in Mrs. Sev- 
ern. ‘‘As soon as I am able | want todo a little 
visiting, and I don’t like—”’. She stopped and glanc- 
ed towards her husband, whose head was tipped 
wickedly upon one side. 

** You don’t like to leave our dear Madaline alone!” 
he added, “ well, 1’ll be—be darned! If you weren’t 
a temperate woman I should say you’d been tippling. 
As it is, dear, I must think there is something warm- 
ing up your old soul. I shall watch you, beloved.” 

‘Do watch me,” she said, a little out of patience, 
her face flushing. ‘‘ You’ve nothing to hinder me.” 

It was an odd thing for Charles Severn to do, but 
when he gained the hall vith his sister, he proposed 
paying a visit to Mrs. Dobson. 

Madaline stared with surprise. ‘‘ What made you 
think of that?” she asked, holding back, as he tried 
to lead the way up stairs. 

““ Why, you said she was nice, and I happen to be 
in the mood for visiting, that is all.” 

* I did not say that she was particularly entertain- 
ing, did 1?” 

“No; I am so good-natured that Ido not mind 
about that. Come along.” 

**She has company.” 

“She has?” 

* Yes—a young lady.” 

“TI see, now; you are afraid of brother Charles’s 
susceptible heart.” 

“‘ Yes—no; I mean, that is—” 

** What is her name?” 

* James.” 

* James! That’s a man’s name.” 

‘* Miss James!’”’ Madaline said, quickly. 

** It’s my duty to pay her my respects. Come along, 
and present me.”’ 

Finding that it was impossible to put him off, 
Madaline accompanied him to Mrs. Dobson’s parlor. 
The good lady was evidently off her guard, for she 
sat conversing with Miss James in an easy tone of 
voice, as though her misfortune, for the time being, 
was quite lost sight of They both started on seeing 
him, Mrs. Dobson’s face changing toa dark, swarthy 








whiter. 

“* Only my brother, Charles,” Madaline said, apolo- 
getically. ‘‘He seemed bent on paying you a visit 
to-night, Mrs. Dobson.” 

Mrs. Dobson put her hand behind her right ear, 
and bent her head forward. 

** What say, Madaline?” 

‘* My brother Cuarles!’’ at the top of her voice. 

“Yes, I know him, Mr. Charles Severn, Miss 
James,” turning to the lady, who had retreated to 
the further corner of the room, and who, without 
coming forward again, made a stately bow among 
the shadows. 

Charles looked over the tall, slender figure, and a 
peculiar expression flitted across his face. The close- 
curling locks that stood persistently out from the 
broad, white forehead, the poise of the handsome 
head, and straight carriage of the somewhat broad 
shoulders, struck him as being a little out of the 
everyday style. He grewa bit embarrassed, too, as 
he seated himself near the stranger, and beat about 
in vain for some trivial nothing to say. 

“A beautiful evening, Mr. Severn,” Miss James 
said, in her own peculiar voice, rich and deep. 

“© Very!” 

Speaking that one word he held the clear, blue 
eyes with his steady, brown ones, and his mouth 
twitched nervonsly, 

Madaline fidgeted about in her chair, glancing 
from one to the other. What it was she could not 
quite make out, but there was something very dis- 
agreeable in the atmosphere. She could not under- 
stand her brother’s face, nor why he should sit there 
8o ill at ease, as if afraid to speak a word, She was 
relieved by hearing her name called in the hall below. 

“T must go, Charlie; will you go with me?” 

“No hurry, Maddie. I'll follow soon,” his eyes 
brightening, mischievously. 

She turned from him with asigh. An hour after- 
ward, when she had gotten Papa Severn completely 
settled for the night, and the dame warmly nestled 
beneath the blankets, he made his appearance again. 

** Madaline,” he begun, lifting her pretty chin with 
his fore-finger, ‘‘ Miss James is a very stylish young 
lady.” 

“Hush!” the girl said, glancing towards Mrs. 
Severn’s room. 

** And she wears her hair in a very becoming way,” 
he went on, in a whisper. 

Madaline nodded. Charles kept his eyes upon her 
face. 

* And she has such long, white hands!” 

Yes,” demurely. 

* And O, grandma, what big feet she’s got!” 

** Charles!” 

“ And—be quiet, Madaline—how terribly deaf poor 
Mrs. Dobson is!” 

Maddie’s face reddened. 

And all around it’s very fanny, isn’t it? very 
funny,” speaking half to himself. ‘‘S»me of us are 
as innocent as lambs, or else we are not. So good- 
night, little sister, I shal) not leave you by yourself 
80 long again. Good-night, I say.” 

Madaline sprang atter him. 

“* Look here, Charlie, please don’t say anything of 
Miss James to Mrs. Severn—if you love me, do not; 
and, listen, brother, don’t say that you do not think 
Mrs. Dobson is very deaf—will you?” 

‘*Me? Most certainly not;” and then holding her 
off at arm’s length, ‘‘ not as innocent as a lamb after 
all! Good-night, dear!” 

Now, under the circumstances, it was not the easi- 
est thing in the world for Madaline to take a lodger. 
Already she, herself, shared Mrs. Dobson’s one’sleep- 
ing apartment, giving her little attic entirely up to 
Misa James. Of course, she could not oppose her 
brother’s plan, for there was no objection that she 
was at liberty to offer. The young lady would come 
the next day, and, in the meantime, what could she 
do about it? 

‘One cannot make a sheet out of a pocket-hand- 
kerchief,” she thought, the ridiculousness of the po- 
sition striking her suddenly. “I believe I'll consult 
Mrs. Dobson. She may be able to fix it up for me.” 

“T am glad you have come,”’ was that eccentric 
lady’s welcome, drawing a chair before the blazing 
fire. 

“I ought to come to apologize for my brother’s 
abrupt visit,” Madaline said, taking the proffered 
seat. 

‘*True enough,” was the somewhat gruff answer. 
* You took us completely by surprise.” 

“T regret it, but I was unable to avoid it.’’ 

Miss James was sitting with her face resting upon 
her hand, gazing steadily into the fire, and apparent- 
ly lost to what was passing around her. Mrs. Dob- 
son nodded Madaline to notice her. Something in 
the look brought the conscious bloog to the girl’s 
cheeks and forebead, and she dropped her eyes. 

‘I think, Madaline,” began the deep voice, ‘‘ that 
your patient kindness will not have to hold out much 
longer.” 

““Why?” asked the girl, her breath coming in a 
quick gasp. 

* Because I shall go away soon.” 

What should she say, or how answer? She was 
conscious of a desolate feeling sweeping over her 


| heart, blasting all the brightness that had been hers 


for a few brief weeks. There was a strange sensa- 
tion in her throat, as though she were choking, but 
upon ber lips no andible sound. A mist seemed to 
gather before her eyes, in which everything floated 
dimly and obscurely. But she knew that a cool, 
tirm hand held hers, the strength of which almost 
startled her. 





down upon her the long day through, answered her 
a8 much as did the tixed, immovable f atures. 

In the meantime the stranger, answering to the 
name of Miss James, had the little attic room quite 
to herself, its monotony being relieved by constant 
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“Poor thing!” Mrs. Dobson said, kindly. ‘ Your 
coming has been a blessing to her. You must not 
forget her.” 

“Forget her!” in a tone that aroused Madaline 
from the spell which was upon her, so fraught was it 
with deep, passionate feeling, and then, after a mo- 
ment adding, in a whisper, ‘‘ You must be kind to 
her after I am gone!” 

“ Of a certain, I will,” Mrs. Dobson answered, with 
@ great deal of promptness, considering how hard of 
hearing she was. 

“It all seems like a dream,” continued Miss James, 
still holding Madaline’s hand, while her eyes were 
fixed musingly upon the fire. ‘“ But I was in a des- 
perate strait when I threw myself upon your mercy 
that night. Well, well, I shall come back soon, and 
clear up the little mystery, and then, and then,” her 
fingers tightening about Madaline’s hand—well, then 
I'll prove to you'that you did not rob the law of a 
victim when you shielded and sheltered me.” 

“When are you going?” faltered Madaline, for the 
first time finding words. 

“To-morrow evening. I cannot well go before. I 
must go as I came, under the shelter of the darkness. 
There is no use in looking sad, my little friend; I am 
not downcast at leaving you, only at the thought of 
what I may have to meet when I go back.” 

Madaline looked up into her face. 

‘For you—for myself,” while a glad smile broke 
over her handsome features, ‘I am very hopeful. 
So, good-night!” 

Their eyes met for a single instant as they parted, 
and the color swept up in a scarlet cloud to Madaline 
Severn’s face, seeing which, Miss James smiled—but, 
not until she was by herself in the hall. 

The following day was a very trying one to Mada- 
line. Her father was unusually irritable, and Mrs. 
Severn insisted upon walking down street, to try the 
effect of the clear, bracing air once more. Before she 
went she bad worked herself into a perfect fever over 
@ letter which she was attempting to write. It was 
a great undertaking for the good dame, that of writ- 

_ ing half-a-dozen lines, and one, by the way, which 
her lord and master never allowed her to attempt 
undisturbed. Ho took a kind of malicious pleasure 
in asking her questions when she sat with a pen be- 
tween her fingers, and that fixed look, peculiar to the 
occasion, upon her face. 

“ Where are my glasses?” 

* Ask Madaline.” 

**No, I wont. The girl has enough to see to. 
Where is my scarf? I believe I’ll walk out a little 
ways.” 

No answer. 

“ Mary 1” 

No answer. 

“M-a-a-ry!” at the top of his voice, accompanied 
by the impatient rip-rap of his cane. “ Where’s my 
scarf.” 

“ Ask Madaline.” 

“TI wont doit! Where is it?” 

*‘ Wont you let me alone for a single minute?”’ 

‘No; it’s your business to wait on me.” 

The scarf found, the next thing was his overshoes, 
and so on until he was wholly ready to leave the 
house. When this annoyance was passed, and mas- 
ter and mistress were well away, Davie Haines made 
bis appearance, sighing and puffing like a furnace. 

** What is it, Davie?” Madaline asked, a little im- 
patiently—“ sick?” 

“Sick? O yes! all over!” dolefully. 

“Shall I get you something to take, or will you lie 
down on father’s lounge?’’ 

*“*Medicine wont cure me, Madaline; 
heart.” 

“ee oO hate 

She turned from him and went about her work, 
but he followed her at everyturn. After enduring 
it for an hour, she turne don him, sharply. 

**Go home, Davie Haines; go home!’’ 

**I—I—love you!” he blurted out, crying like a 
baby. 

While he stood in the middle of the floor blubber- 
ing, Charles Severn came with the young lady, whom 
he introduced as Miss Lorton. The parlor was al- 
ways in order, and so Madaline asked her in there. 
Her room was not ready for her yet, would it incon- 
venience her a great deal to wait until evening? 

-“Not in the least. She was not wanted at the 
shop that day, and so thought she might as weil 
come around there with Mr. Severn.” 


it’s my 


** Times are a little hard, hereabouts, in this vicini- 
ty, I believe, Miss, Miss Madaline, isn’t it?” 

* Madaline, sir,” taking an involuntary step back 
from him. 

He leaned against the side of the door, leisurely 
picking his teeth. 

** You are a very handsome girl!” 

“Sir!” 

“T say, you are a very handsome girl. Didn’t you 
ever hear it before?” 

* Do you wish to insult me?” 

** No, not particularly—at least, I wasn’t thinking 
of it, then. I was simply mentioning a very plain 
fact. But now it occurs to me that it és a shame for 
you to want for any of the comforts, to say nothing 
of the luxuries of life, with that pretty face of 
yours—” 

That was as far as he got. A well-directed blow 
lay Mr. Kenyon prone upon the floor. 

** How could you!” sobbed, Madaline, as the land- 
lord sneaked out of the door, doubly abased that he 
had been felled by a woman. 

“Tt is alldue to gymnastic exercises,”’ said Miss 
James, passing up stairs, as though nothing had 
happened. 

** You owe that man rent?” Miss Lorton asked, as 
Madaline went back to the parlor, white and 
trembling. 

‘Don’t ask me that!” she burst out; “I havea 
little honest pride—we are not beggars.” 

‘My poor girl, this is a very wicked world,” she 
said, resting her hand on Madaline’sarm. “ Let us 
be friends.” 

The return of Mrs. Severn cut short the interview. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A DEAD FAILURE. 


** WISE, your dear friend is unhappy!’" 

Leander Wise glanced up from his paper into Car- 
ney’s face, which was as florid as ever, and then down 
again, but spoke not a word. 

**Q, you are sorry! You said so, didn’t you? Or 
was it one of those rare intuitions—those subtle tele- 
grams, that so beautifully connect kindred souls?”’ 

**Go to the—North Pole! You’re a fool!” 

“ Between us, Wise, there is little need of common 
words. Spirits so highly strung, so far lifted above 
the rough realities of everyday life, learn a language 
of their own—such as the birds do, when they drink 
in the scents of June; such as the flowers cradle in 
their golden hearts when the summer is young; 
such—” 

* Hush your blowing, you whale, or I’ll leave the 
room. You’re worse than a box of cheap cigars!” 

‘Wise, you are not spiritual; you are gross—you 
are commonu—you taste of the saloon and the street— 
you smack of earth.” 

Ugh!” 

**You do not appreciate me. The heights which 
my daring soul attain, you dare not scale with your 
poor sodden eyes!’ 

“Will you stop? Do you want to drive me out of 
the room?” 

“Pearls before swine. There is no useinit. The 
better side of my nature must always remain strange 
to you. Never mind. As I said before,I am sad. I 
have been outwitted by a woman.” 

“You admit it, then?” 

“Yes, and no. I’m puzzled. Ever since I put my 
hand to the plough, I have not looked back, but not 
one glimpse have I gotten, not one hint have I re- 
ceived of her whereabouts. ‘That maid of hers, too, 
has vanished out of sight, and I can find no traces of 
her. As I have said a hundred times, I don’t care for 
the woman, but I don’t like to get beaten. As it is— 
as we have it arranged, I mean—it is a pretty good 
thing for me. I could not ask for anything much 
better.” 

“ Well, no, I should think not.” 

“So I’m unhappy. Do I look pale, thin, in any 
way haggard?” 

“Go away with your foolery!” 

“Because, Wise, there’s stili another trouble 
weighing like lead on your dear friend’s sensitive 
soul,” . 

Wise started up. 
“Another woman?” 
“Interested, did you say? Yes, another woman, 





Madaline was glad that she did (so she said); be- 
fore a great while she should be at liberty. 

As she was saying this, Davie Haines followed after 
her into the parlor, and standing up in the middle of 
the room bellowed like a beaten calf. It was so 
ridiculous that the whole party burst into laughter, 
Miss Lorton joining in it heartily. 

** What is jt, Davie?” asked Charles. 

“She told me to go home—and it’s my heart.” 

“ Shame,” Madaline said, more annoyed than she 
cared to acknowledge. ‘When you come to your 
Senses you will be heartily ashamed of this.’’ 

After a while the poor fellow concluded to go with 
Charles, but in his place a more unwelcome visitor 
appeared, namely, the landlord, who, the week be- 
fore, bad failed to collect his month’s rent. 

“IT am sorry, sir,” Madaline began; ‘*I forgot to 
meution it to my brother last night. When he comes 
again, I will ask him to call round to your office and 
pay the bill.” 

She expected he would leave at this, but he showed 
no intention of doing so at once. Howshe hated him 
at that moment, as he stood coolly looking her over, 
a@ gleam in bis eyes which made her shudder to 
meet. 





and it’s a deuce of a muss all around. I may have to 
leave the country before it is through with.” 

**T sincerely hope so.’” 

“ That’s kind of you. You know how fond I am of 
travelling. Thank you, thank you, Wise.” 

* Needn’t trouble yourself.” 

** Yes, it’s a marriel woman!” 

** Married?” 

‘And the husband is ferocious!” 

‘Ferocious? Good! I hope he’ll kill you!” 

“*T’m just a little afraid he will. If he does, if I go 
off suddenly, I’ll remind you of that little wish. Ill 
visit you; glare into your face when you lay awake 
of nights; put my cold hand on your head when you 
are suffering with nervousness.” 

‘** T’d sooner stand your ghost than you. Now about 
the woman.” 

“Yes. I wasn’t so very much to blame, for once, 
Wise. I was introduced into the house, you eee; the 
lady was left pretty much to herself—a pretty, weak 
little thing—and before I knew it, I got to be very 


opera; we rode together and we walked togetber, and 
1 could not very well help myself.” 

* You tried, I suppose?” 

“ Well, no, I can’t say that I did; but I had no idea 
of affairs coming to the pass they did—not when I 
started in. One night, there was a little party at the 
house, tableaux and the like, and the lord and mas- 
ter, for some reason, found a chance to be at home. 
We were to have some. part together, the lady and 
your humble servant, and when the stage (or what 
they called one) was deserted, we took a little chance 
for our rehearsal. Well—” 

“‘ Well, what? Why didn’t you go ahead with it? 
Didn’t you sustain your usual character for villany?” 

“ I think I did, Wise. I think I did; but that isn’t 
the part I mourn over, not by any means, Villany 
is nothing for man nor woman. This is a world of 
villains; the sin is in being found out. So long as our 
neighbors keep up the flimsy curtain between our 
eyes and their mistakes, we’ve nothing to say; but 
when, by some awkwardness, the gauzy screen is 
dropped, then it is our business; we have aright to 
gape and howl, and beat our foreheads in righteous 
indignation. What makes this particularly aggra- 
vating, is the fact that my sin does not often lie in be- 
ing detected.” 

‘Tell the rest!” 

“Tell the rest! De you think I’m going to bray it 
all out, like a loose-mouthed jack? You’re mistaken, 
Rufus Carney, if you do.” 

“Don’t wound your tender conscience for the 
world.” . 

“ This much I will say: a boy, a mere college owl, 
green from the halls of learning, not quite leaved 
into his majority, a nephew of the husband of this 
delectable piece of femininity—well, I'll be switched 
if I know how to put it—has, or did have it in his 
power to crush us completely.” 

*‘Didn’t he do it?” 

“No; that’s the oddest. It seems that the uncle 
had been suspicious for some time, and that when the 
nephew came that morning, he opened his soul to 
him. I’ve heard this from headquarters since. That 
night there was, of course, a great uproar. Tableaux 
were nowhere. Wife swooned and came to; husband 
raged; a court of inquiry was summoned, when, lo 
and behold, one of the principal witnesses was 
missing!” 

“And you?” 

** I was dignified and cool, and so, for the time be- 
ing, got bravely out of it; but the old fellow is on my 
track yet, and swears he will shoot me. Sometimes 
I have a kind of a shaking feeling all through me 
that he will do it. I feel the last chills creeping down 
my back, and the last uncomfortable choking in my 
throat.” 

‘Is it pleasant?” 

“ Very 1” 

* But the nephew—was he the missing one?” 

“Yes, said to be. I haven’t been around hunting 
him up. That is, I’m not making inquiries in that 
direction. I believe the enraged husband says that I 
throttled him. He is mistaken. Shouldn’t know his 
face if I should see it; I wish I could. I’m not sure 
but I might be tempted to do something to make the 
way straight. Don’t know, I say.” 

** You scoundrel! You rascal!’ 


““*O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us,’ 


Wise. I don’t see myself as you do; not at all.” 

“If you did, you’d go and hang yourself before fif- 
teen minutes.” 

“T might be afraid to.” 

‘“‘There may be something in that.” 

“Never mind compliments. Let me know how 
your invalid wife stands the continued absence of 
Miss Louise?” 

* Heroically.” 

“Then, I swear she knows where she is.” 

Wise shook his head. 

**She is made of different stuff than we are.” 

“Yes, I remember, now. Mrs. Wise is your one 
superstition. I believe you think it’s religion that 
upholds her. Well,” yawning, “I don’t mind what 
you think, if it doesn’t get into your eyes, and pre- 
vent you from seeing clearly. Religion, like tea, is 
an excellent beverage for women. It’s hardly strong 
enough to be of much use to aman. If it were, I’d 
recommend it to Mr.— I swear, I came nigh telling 
his name.” . 

“TI wish you would tell it to me.” 

“Hardly, my friend, hardly. I believe in your con- 
stancy, your love for me—O yes! but it is just as well 
for you not to know everything, dearie.”’ 

Wise grinned, as though he thought 80, too. Mr. 
Carney took a turn or two up and down the parlor, 
kicking spitefully at whatever happened in bis way. 

“By the way, Wise, what’s the matter with the 
birds, down stairs? They don’t sing any more. Have 
they lost their inspiration?” 

“They see too much of you.” 

Carney shrugged his shoulders. 

“Not so bad, old fellow. You’re getting sharp. 
There’s nothing like attrition for one of your stamp. 
By George! I believe here’s a telegram coming up 
the steps. I’ve been feeling it in my bones for the 
last half hour. After all, the pot may be boiling.” 
Opening the door, he called out: 

“ Come in, freckle-face. Got a despatch for me?” 
‘Mr. Carney?” said the boy, showing a mouthfal 





pleasant toher. The husband was engrossed with 
business from morning until night—sometimes the | 
night, too. She was lonesome, and rather clung to 
me, and—and, well, I let her cling. It wouldn 


of ivory. 


‘* Yes, yes, precisely. Why, little fellow, you area 
splendid sign for your business. Your cheeks look 


*thave as though there were a dozen despatches on them. 


vantage concerning your advertisement. SEVERN.” 


‘Here, Master Freckle, I can afford a greenback 
for that,” he said. ‘It is as good as though a rich 
uncle had walked into the dock, and I his sole heir. 
Be off with yourself, now. Now, Wise,” as he closed 
the door, “I think here’s a track; and I must put 
my nose to it at once. It’s two o’clock, now. Th 
next train into M—— starts at three. Plenty of time, 
You’ll pray for me, darling?” 

* Bosh!” 

** Wish me good luck. I’m going about your.busi- 
ness, you know.” 

“ Yes, but for your own pleasure. Yon know very 
well how J feel about it.” 

‘“‘ Well, I can give a faint guess. The game is get- 
ting pretty close with you, isn’t it? Never fear, 
though, you are in good hands—in the hands of your 
dear friend Ruf Carney. Day, day, sweetness, I'l] 
come back soon.” ; 

“I wish you might never come!” muttered Lean- 
der Wise to himself. This was the only prayer he 
offered for his ‘‘dear friend.” 

The short winter’s day was drawing towards a 
close, when Mr. Carney, well wrapped and mufflcd, 
made his way leisurely up D street, past the tene- 
ment-house on the corner of Fourth, which bore the 
unmistakable name of SEVERN, in small gilt letters, 
on the front door. Had he been out for an airing, on 
the most delightful of summer mornings, he could 
not have swung himself along with an air of cooler 
nonchalance. He did not even glance at the house, 
which he knew, at once, to be the one which he was 
seeking, but strode along up the street, whistling the 
measures of some dreamy old waltz, as though every 
day of his life his feet were familiar with the way. 

He was not one to fill his brains up with settled 
plans of action; with him everything was left for 
time and circumstance to work out. His ready wit 
seldom, if ever, failed him; it pulled him through 
many a place where others would have been left 
without mercy or hope. So it was not without good 
reason that he said to himself, as he walked along, 
that if Louise Dunbar was sheltered beneath that 
roof, he should certainly find her. 

It was by hit, and not wit, however, that he in- 
quired for Mrs. instead of Mr. Severn on his return, 
He was met at the door by Madaline, who ushered 
him into the parlor, wondering to herself, as she did 
80, what stylish visitor was inquiring for her step- 
mother. As he entered the room, Miss Lorton, cloak- 
ed, hooded and veiled, left it. His great eyes followed 
her sharply, and he repeated, in a veice not alto- 
gether natural, the name of the person whom he 
wished to see. 

** Mrs. Severn?” 

“Is in, sir, I will speak to her,’ Madaline said, a 
litt!e sharply, her lip curling. 

“Ah, yes; beg pardon; but I am in something of a 
hurry.” 

This was the close of Madaline’s poor, very poor 
day, and her store of amiability was very nearly ex- 
hausted. So she did what was quite unfortunate for 
her—for it drew the attention of Rufus Carney to her 
spirited young face—put on an air, ever so slight, of 
stolid independence, and took time to draw down the 
curtains, light a lamp, and coax up the fire, before 
she called her stepmother. 

“ Wait a moment!” Carney said, as she stood with 
one hand upon the door-knob. ‘* You are quite ready 
—quite ready to go, now, are you?” 

** Quite ready, sir.” 

“ You'll go, then?” 

**T shall go,” dropping him a mock courtesy. 

“Well, ’llbe demmed,” he said, an amused smile 
playing around his mouth. “If she isn’t the coolest 
little piece!” ; 

“The sauciest man in the parlor, inquiring for you, 
Mrs. Severn!” the girl said, by way of summoning 
Mrs. Severn. 

“The old lady has a beau!” exclaimed her father. 
“I wish he had made his appearance six years 
ago.” 

As soon as Mr. Carney caught sight of Mrs. Sev- 
ern’s face, he knew that he was on the right track. 
‘“‘She would betray the mother that bore her!” he 
thought, “and not haggle much about the price.” 

“You telegraphed concerning an advertisement, 
this morning,” he said, speaking with an air of 
certainty. 

“)- a.” 

**For what reason?” 

‘‘ Because I thought the party interested wished to 
know about it,” quite as coolly as Mr. Carney himself. 

“Undoubtedly; but will you tell me what you 
know of the matter?” 

“There will be no trouble about the reward?” 

‘None in the least,” a little scornfully. 

She hesitated a minute. Then she said, in a hur- 
risa whisper, glancing towards the door: 

“There is somé one concealed in this house; has 
been for some weeks—a young lady.” 

“Tell me all that you know about it.” 

Mrs. Severn repeated all that she knew, or thought 
she knew, as if under oath. Nothing was kept back, 
and in justice to her let me say, very little added. 
There was some one concealed there, who had the 
range of the upper story, and Mrs. Dobson’s rooms. 
She felt positive of that, and if it proved to be the 


| person for whom he was searching, she should expect 


the reward. That was about all the gentleman had 
to hang a hope upon when he went with the same 





been gallant otherwise. We went to the theatre and Give me the message.” 


careless step to the upper tenement. He rapped at 
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And Carney read, as follows: 

“Come to M—-; N. E. corner of Fourth and p i 
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“Do you see me?” 
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“ We shall meet again.” 
“JT shall be most happy. Int 
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the parlor door above, and then pushed his way for- 
ward, without waiting for a summons to enter. 

Miss James was sitting by the window, reading by 
the dying daylight. Mrs. Dobson was in the next 
room, preparing tea. 

«Js Mrs. Dobson within, miss?” 

Every vestige of color faded from Miss James’s lips 
and cheeks, as that voice fell upon her ear. She 
opened her mouth to speak, but not a word escaped 
her. It was only for a moment; the next she was 
upon her feet, standing close beside him. 

“Well?” said Carney, looking down into the blaz- 
ing eyes. 

‘‘ How dare you show your face here, sir!’? 

“Q, I'm never much afraid of women!” 

Miss James’s hands were clenched tightly together, 
and her pale lips worked convulsively. 

“You handle those little white fists pretty well,” 
he said, laughing. 

“Do you want to know just how well I can handle 
them?” 

“No, I’m not particular about it. It might lead to 
a row, and I don’t care to quarrel with a pretty 
woman.” 

‘ Look here, villain !”” 

“That sounds natural. 
among friends.” 

“Do you see me?” 

“Well, somewhat. One cannot see very clearly 
when they are dazzled.” 

“Do you want me to whisper a word in your ear?” 

“If you wont get too close. We are not very well 
acquainted yet.” 

She spoke a few low words to him, keeping her 
clear blue eyes fixed upon his face. 

‘You are the one who has been hiding here, then? 
I must say that I am very much obliged to you. Mrs. 
Severn will hardly get her reward.” 

“We shall meet again.” 

“T shall be most happy. In the meantime I will 
go below stairs, and tell the lady that she needn’t ex- 
ert herself any further. I wish you a very good 
evening.” 

He bowed himself out of the room, with the best 
grace imaginable, pausing on the landing only a mo- 
ment, to give vent to one little expletive; then he 
went down to Mrs. Severn, to lay her golden hopes 
in ruin. 

“I’m sorry to disappoint you, madam, but, really, 
it is the oddest thing yet heard of; the young lady up 
stairs is an old friend of mine. We had a delightful 
meeting. Very odd.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Severn said, not quite understanding 
him, “I should think so. What did you say her name 
was?” 

He had not looked for that question. 

“Tam under many obligations to you for your 
kindness,” he went on, ignoring the query. ‘In the 
morning I shall do myself the honor of paying my 
respects to you in the shape of some little present. 
Good-evening, madam. Good-evening.” 

So ended Mrs. Severn’s golden speculation, but not 
the visits of Mr. Rufus Carney. 

But the wily man little knew, as he left the tene- 
ment-house on the corner of D and Fourth, how rich 
a prize he had allowed to slip through his fingers 
there. He went down the street, not in the least 
chagrined, but thinking what a nice little adventure 
he had met with, and that, if well followed up, there 
was a chance for a pretty bit of romance for him in 
that humble home. He was just then in need of 
something of the kind, to spice up his life, which was 
getting tasteless and tame. The pretty, dark-eyed 
girl, who had been foolhardy enough to attract his 
attention by her show of spirit, must pa'y for it by 
amusing him. Wise’s business would keep, and that 
other luckless affair was not a pleasant subject of 
thought; Providence, benign and bountiful, had 
placed this manna—truly manna in the wilderness— 
before him for his especial feasting. He would eat. 
While he was sauntering along, intent on his new 
game, Miss Lorton, with her veil drawn closely over 
her face, was making her way, she scarcely knew 
whither, a thousand conflicting thoughts making tu- 
mult in her brain. 

This, then, was the peace she had hoped for, in 
that quiet, obscure home?—the gleaming in upon her 
of @ face that was almost fiendish. Had she been 
lured there but for betrayal? Had some one scented 
out her secret, so carefully guarded, and was that 
terrible man upon her track once more? Where 
could she go to, now, for shelter—which way should 
she turn? Where would the night, chilly and piti- 
less, guard her? 

She heard a train of cars sweep in from the dis- 
tance, and shuddered to think how easy a thing it 
would be for her to get beyond her troubles. Beyond, 
but what of the future, lying in the shadow of God’s 
hand? No, no, she could never be tempted to that! 
Life was strong and full in her veins; the years sat 
lightly upon her fair young head—most surely, the 
autumn time, void of its fruitage, could not follow so 
closely June’s roses. There was something bright 
ahead yet. She had been robbed of her rights, of the 
luxury and ease which belonged to her, but she had 
health and strength left her to toil. After all, wealth 
had not brought sunshine to her in everything. In 
the lower walks of life, she might find truer hearts. 
And then the memory of a fresh, handsome face 
came before her, in the gloom and despair of the mo- 
ment. No, she would not believe that he was false. 
It was not in his heart to betray her. If she could 
only meet him then—if she but dared confide to him 
her troubles! At that moment, as if in answer to 
her eager thought, the fine, well-knit figure ef 
Charles Severn passed her. It was an impulse that 


I should think I was 





the girl could not resist—that of touching his arm 
with her gloved fingers. 

**Mr. Severn!’’ 

‘* Miss Lorton,” for he knew the voice instantly. “I 
thought you were completely housed at home.” 

“So Tought to be, and should have been, had I 
not been frightened away.” 

She had not intended to say so much, but it was on 
her lips, and she could not resist it. 

‘* Nothing unpleasant has occurred there, I hope?” 
he said, his face lengthening. 

““Yes—no. If I only dared tell you! If I only 
dared trust you! It seems to me that my heart is 
bursting!”’ 

“Let us walk along,” he said, drawing her hand 
within hisarm. ‘ Believe me, Miss Lorton, you may 
dare trust me—wholly trust me, without hesitancy 
or fear.” 

At these words, her tears began to fall silently be- 
neath her veil. The tender, respectful tone, so fraught 
with earnest feeling, touched her heart. She did be- 
lieve in him, then, but she had no voice to say so. 
She walked along silently by his side, drawing a trifle 
closer to him, though unconsciously. 

**T met my worst enemy under your roof to-night,” 
she said, at last, ‘and it was so unlooked-for and un- 
expected, that it is hard for me to regain my com- 
posure.” 

“TI do not understand you. What should your 
enemy be doing under my roof?” 

She shook her head doubtfully. 

“If I could but know that, Mr. Severn!” 

“ Will you explain? You are speaking in enigmas 
to me.” 

** Yes, I believe that,’ she said, quickly, clasping 
her hands impulsively about hisarm. ‘If I did not 
think that I should be wholly miserable.” 

“If you please, Miss Lorton, let me know your 
meaning!” 

** Yes, as wellasIcan. Only be patient with me.” 

** Yes, I will be,” but his voice was tremulous and 
disturbed. 

‘*T am a poor, a very poor girl,” she said, and then 
hesitated. 

As though he had thought her anything else! 

“ Happily for me and mine, poverty is not punish- 
able as a crime!” he answered, smiling. 

‘‘ My home was not a pleasant one, and I fled from 
it,’? she went on, hurriedly. ‘‘ Not so much from 
home, as the evil spirit that seemed to have taken 
possession of it, threatening to destroy every bright 
hope which I had for the future. I was to have been 
forced into a marriage, the wickedness of which I 
can give you no conception in language—with one 
whose name I cannot speak without shuddering. So 
I left what had been a home to me, and looked for a 
new life in an humbler sphere. You know when I 
first apprenticed myself at Mr. Havens, and you 
know how it was that your house came to be my tem- 
porary home. To-night, as 1 sat by the window, I 
caught sight of a face that sent the blood curdling in 
my veins. That swinging, half-swaggering gait I 
could tellin a crowd of thousands, and there was no 
mistaking it then, as I watched it up the street. I 
put on my cloak and veil, and waited. I did not dare 
venture out, for fear that I should meet him, and, 
after all, he might not be seeking me. If I stirred 
out of doors, I might run into the face of the danger 
which I so much wished to evade. He must have 
taken another way back, for before I knew that he 
was near, your sister ushered him into the room 
where 1 was sitting, and I heard his smooth, oily 
voice speaking the name of Mrs. Severn. I slipped 
by him as he stood there—so close that he might have 
reached out his hand and stopped me.” 

“And you thought that some one, possibly 7, might 
be working for your betrayal?” 

“No, not you. I never for a moment thought 
that.” . ; 

He clasped her hand tightly at this assurance. 

*‘ You think he would search for you?” 

‘Think? I know that he would.” 

“And yet I really believe it is another mystery that 
he is on the track of—another under the same roof.” 

* But if I should meet him there!” 

‘You must not. I will take care of that. Shall I 
walk home with you now, and try to learn what it 
all means?” 

“ Yes, I will trust you.” 

“ You must trust me!” was the answer, given so 
fervently that the girl felt aquick thrill of happiness 
at her heart. 

As they walked along, talking of indifferent sub- 
jects, they became suddenly conscious that some one 
was following them. A square or two was traversed 
in this way, when some one addressed Charles with— 

‘“‘T am looking for the Elm House. Can you direct 
me to it? Iam a stranger in the city.” 

“It is directly before you, sir,” was the crustily- 
given answer. 

‘* Beg pardon. Sorry to trouble you.” 

Stepping before them as he spoke, he darted one 
swift, keen glance towards the veiled face of Miss 
Lorton, and then ran up the steps of the hotel, with- 
out once looking back. 

‘¢ You know him?” whispered Charles. 

“Yes; and he knew me. God pity me!” 

There was a wild, rash plan born out of the tender, 
protecting pity of the man’s heart, at that moment. 
How should he shield this girl, so strangely thrown 
upon his guardianship? He did not ask himself if he 
loved her—that was not the question, at that moment, 
when so great a danger threatened her, and she clung 





tearful and trembling to him. Only how should he 
j best care for her? Remember,I am picturing no 


| hero, with wise, well-balanced head, and keen, far- | 





seeing intellect, but an impulsive boy-man (if I may 
use the term), rash, hot-headed and hot-hearted. So 
do not start, that he said to this woman, or girl, 
whom we best know as Louise Dunbar, with a voice 
tremulous with earnest feeling: 
** Will you be my wife?” 
She started with surprise, but she did not go from 
him. She was young, too, and sadly in need of rest 
and love, For the moment, she was tempted to shield 
herself by taking refuge in his generous strength, 
but it was only for a moment; the next she said, 
clasping both his hands, in her gratitude for his 
kindness: 
‘No, no, not that—God bless you—you are too 
self-forgetful; just be my friend, now.” 

“ Now—but by-and-by?” 

She silenced him, but the question went singing ir 
her heart through the darkness of days. 


> 





RED HUGH. 


O, pleasant whisper on the heath 
Beside the moorland rill! 

O, happy meetings ‘neath the moon, 
When all the winds were still! 

What kisses when we plighted troth, 
What partings by the pine! 

I murmured Alice in my dreams, 
And longed to call her mine. 


Her father was a yeoman, 
A kindly man and good, 
Who farmed the acres of his sire, 
And dwelt in Ferndale Wood; 
And I—I fancy at that time 
My work brought little gain; 
The chiefest labor of my life 
Was loving Alice Rayne. 


I wrought for the approval 
That shone in her sweet face. . 
When Whit-tide came, in every game 
T held the foremost place; 
Mine was the stoutest cudgel 
Our Cumbrian yeomen knew, 
At wrestling mine the only arm 
Could vanquish strong Red Hugh. 


The rivalry between us 
Was bitter from the first, 
An enmity of envy born, 
Which even love had nurst; 
For in his churlish fashion 
_ He liked her well; and she 
Played with his fancy, womanlike. 
It wrought a pain.in me; 


For Alice, though she loved me well, 
Would praise him, and would say 
Red Hugh should bring the flowers next year, 
And crown her queen of May; 
And when I left her sore displeased, 
And Hugh would come elate, 
She struck him dumb with scornful frown, 
And mocked his forward glances down; 
And so she earned his hate. 


Me, too, he held his enemy, 
In that I overthrew 
The triumph of his braggart strength : 
Men spoke no more of Hugh, 
Nor vaunted now his quarter-staff, 
Nor what his heart could dare. 
He hated me that I was strong, 
And her, that she was fair; 
In his dull anger, many a day 
He vowed a deadly deed should each— 
My stronger arm, her sharper speech— 
Most bitterly repay. 


He knew how Rumor's lying tongue 
Would spread his harmful tales. 

He feigned rough pity for her youth; 
And evil never fails 

To spread, like fire upon the moor 
When autumn winds are strong. 

He whispered strange and direful words, 
To do her wicked wrong. 


If he but outwardly had shown 
His wish to work her harm, 
His evil features soon had borne 
The vengeance of my arm; 
But still he kept a kindly guise, 
And shrank from open strife ; 
Ard while I knew that words could kill, 
I could not face the nameless ill 
That shadowed all her life. 


Before the half-averted glance, 
The beck of silent scorn, 
She drooped—her form grew slighter, 
Her features pale and worn. 
When bolder grew the whispers, 
And Slander wagged its tongue, 
Long nights she passed in prayers and tears 
Beneath the weight of wrong. 


And one day flashed her anger. 
When, struck with sudden pain 

At what our small world muttered, 
She spoke with slow disdain: 

** Were I a man, and fove of mine 

Were slandered thus, I trow 

I'd brand the coward where he stood, 

And, ere he made his vile words good, 

There should be Liar writ in blood 
Upon the coward's brow !"’ 


No knight in ages olden 
Had blither heart than mine, 

When I made oath to seek Red Hugh, 
Since Alice gave the sign; 

And there, before her father, 
I swore with lusty breath 





To bind Red Hugh to silence, 
Or face the grip of death. 





I sought him at the harvesting, 
1 did not find him there; 

I sought him at the ale-house bench, 
Where oft be would repair; 

His boon companions answered, . 
Lounging about the door, 

“ Red Hugh Is wont to wander 

About the Ravenmoor: 


“To-day he had his bag and gun, 

Haply in quest of game."' 

And forth for Ravenmoor I set, 
My eager heart a-flame. 

The morning turned to noon that burned 
Its arrows in my soul, 

And ere the fainting August heat 

Had melted into evening sweet 

O’er gorse and fern, I set my feet 
Upon the tardy goal. 


We stood upon a lofty crag, 
A black tarn underneath; 

A careless foot, or crumbling rock, 
Had plunged us into death. 

“ By all the fiends that sent thee here,"* 

He cried, “a ball of lead 

I'd drive, if but my gun were charged, 
Into thy lovesick head!"’ 


And by its shining barrel 
The gunstock brandishing, 
Madly he sprang upon me; 
But I withstood his spring. 
We closed; no word was uttered, 
But, deadly foe to foe, 
Throats clutched, hot hands, and hotter breath, 
A space we struggled. Black as death 
Gloomed the abyss; his strength was spent, 
And, with one wavering shriek, he went 
Down to the tarn below. 


There came an awful silence 
On all the hills around, 
And, save the rustle of the leaves, 
I never heard a sound; 
I saw the circles in the tarn, 
That broadened till they died, 
I felt the ancient curse of Cain; 
And, but for love of Alice Rayne, 
I could have wished Red Hugh again 
Were standing at my side. 


Yet, nerving courage to the task, 
I sought the place beneath, 

All trembling lest mine eyes should see 
Red Hugh in grasp of death. 

The dark tarn had a smooth, blank face, 
And not a thing was there’ 

To tell of what my hand had done, 
Or save me from despair. 


The heavy hand that God has laid i 

On murderers from the first 

Lay on my soul that night. I strayed 
Into the further North, afraid 

To know the fearful worst— 

To know if they had found the corse 
In sluggish water by the gorse, 

(Dread secret Night had nurst !) 
Or if he lay there still death-pale. 
Thus on—by flowering rise and vale 

I roamed, a man accurst. 


Months past. A hunger to behold 
Her winsome face once more, 

To Ferndale village brought me back; 
I stood beside her door. 

The ruddy firelight shone within: 
I entered—in her place 

She sat; and then she started up, 
And met me face to face. 


“* My Alice !"'—But her cheeks were pale, 

Her look was stern and cold; 

She was not wont to greet me 80 
In happy days of old. 

I flung myself before her feet, 
I bowed my heavy head; 

She tore her garment from my grasp— 

* Red Hugh!"’ was all she said. 


And thus the fullness of my crime 
Had earned its cruel meed. 
Self-charged before the judgment seat, 
I told the rash red deed; 
Yielding to vengeful law a life 
Too bitter to be borne. 
I thought, * Tis blood for blood—I die; 
Her tears may one day sanctify 
The grave none else shall mourn."’ 


They bore me to the prison 
Amid the savage crowd, 

And cries of * Give us Hugh—Red Hugh!"’ 
From voices stern and loud. 

The warders guarded me from blows; 
They bore me swift along, 

Or I had fallen on the spot, 
And perished mid the throng. 


All through my weary vigils 
Throughout both day and night, 
The vision of the silent tarn 
Was ever in my sight. 
I heard the echoes give again 
The shriek when Red Hugh died; 
I fancied that his shadow stood 
Accusing at my side. 


My span of life grew shorter 
With every sinking sun; 

I wearied till the night had past, 
Yet feared when it was done. 

One day into my cell she came, 
My Alice—and I ween 

Her tears of sorrow sweeter were 
Than all her love had been. 


Then rose the fatal morning; 
I heard the workmen go 

And rear the heavy beams on high 
With many a sounding blow. 

I heard the sullen murmur 
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Of voices in the town, 
And knew that I should never see 
Another sun o'er Ferndale lea 

In crimson rays go down. 


A still, blood eager multitude 
Stood round the awful thing, 
Glimmering, a dreadful skeleton, 
In the misty morn of spring. 

I looked upon the faces 
That came to see me die; 
Refreshing odors from the ficlds 
Were wafted through the sky. 


One dreadful face enchained my glance: 
It gloated on my plight, 

And seemed to love the deathly scene, 
And linger o'er the sight. 

I saw it pressing nearer, 
Haply for freer view ; 

I watched it. Then—a sudden thrill: 

“Tis Hugh!" I cried; * Red Hugh!" 


A start—a break—a murmur! 
I see it from my place; 
A hundred eyes are gathered 
On the sullen, startled face; 
A hundred hands outreaching 
Thrust him from where he stood. 
The wondering masses onward roll, 
Bearing Red Hugh. ‘Tis done. My soul 
Is innocent of blood. 


They told me, when my’swoon was past, 
The tale that he confessed: 

How half dead from the tarn he crept, 
A purpose in his breast 

To hide himself from sight, and leave 
Blood-guilt upon my head; 

Until the morn he came elate 

To view me bortie unto my fate 

Betrayed him; for his heart of hate 
Hungered to see me dead. 


What boots it that I tell you more? 
For here my story ends, 

Here mid the leaves of Ferndale 
And troops of ancient friends, 

And time has washed the stain of blood 
From my dark web of life: 

One silver strand runs in the woof, 
For Alice is my wife. 


> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
JONES’S MISTAKE. 
ASEMI-MILITARY NARRATIVE. 


BY JAMLS FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Nor long ago there was an anniversary reunion of 
the old —st New York Volunteers, at a hotel in the 
pleasant town where they were mustered in, in 1861. 
As a former officer of their corps, 1 attended the 
gathering, and e1joyed right well the social evening 
which we whiled away with our reminiscences of 
army life. We sorrowed for the dead, we toasted the 
living—and when we had reviewed all our campaigns, 
and ‘fought our battles o’er again,” it was agreed 
that every man present should relate an incident of 
his own peculiar experience in the war. During the 
next three hours tiis programme was faithfally pur- 
sued to the end, and stories enough were. rehearsed 
to make a moderate-sized volume. Many of them 
related to thrilling adventures on the battle-tield, 
and in the Southern prisons, any of which would be 


too lengthy to be told just now. The narrative of | 


Lieutenant Jones was the shortest, and had about it 
a spice of ludicrous human nature which amused us 
all at the time, and which has kept it in my wemory 
since. I propose to repeat it. 

Jones, by the way, is an oddity, a queer unaccount- 
able among men, homely in face and figure, quaint 
in speech, brave as a lion, and perfectly careless in 
his ever;day appearance and actions. And, as is 
very often the case with these old chips from the 
great social block, he was an immense favorite among 
the women; was always in love with some one in 
particular, although, I believe, he had never gone to 
quite the length of an engagement; and he exhibited 
a@ remarkable tacility of getting “ off with the old 
love and on with the new one.” This is all that is 
necessary to say before giving his little love adven- 
ture. 





When I first came here to E—, (said Jones,) in 
the tall of 1861, you will remember that it was terri- 
ble dull. Recruiting was slow, the regiment got 
along very lazily towards an organization, and time 
hung pretty heavy on us down there at Barracks No. 
2, which unsightly old place you'll most of you re- 
member. We drilled some, of course, and tried to 
study our tactics and regulations, and get the theory 
ot the thing; but it dragged wofully until December, 
when recruits began to flock in, and we were ready 
for the field. I think the monotony of those horrid 
barracks was a worse thing to me than it was to most 
of you. I had been used to lots of society all my life; 
I presume you had, too, gentlemen; but with me so- 
ciety was a specialty. I had made a study of it; [ 
had discovered just how to be agreeable; in fact, not 
to put too fine a point on it, I had got to be a lady’s 
man, and rather liked it. And now to be cut off from 
all of it so suddenly was a great aggravation to me, 
and I cast about for some way to wend the matter. 

But the matter wasn’t so easily mended. E—— 
was a strange town to allof us, you know; and though 
it was full of handsome girls, who Jooked at our straps 
and buttons out of the corners of their eyes, when 
they met us on the street, and saw us at church, that 





didn’t make an acquaintance; no, not by a long odds. | 


The fact was, you know, the war had been going on 
for about six months, and this place had been a mili- 
tarv rendezvous all the time, so that the people had 
got somewhat used to the soldiers, and ditn’t take 
them all on trust as they did when the first ones 
came. We discovered that brass buttons and brassy 
faces wouldn’t carry us, of themselves, into the best 
society of the place; and I remember distinctly what 
most of you did when you made the discovery. You 
sat down and played euchre, smoked meerschaums, 
and wrote letters to your parents and cousins, asking 
for money, and criticizing the inactivity of the army 
of the Potomac. I did rather more than that; I cast 
about for some way to breach the walls of social eti- 
quette, and to get myself recognized as an officer and 
@ gentleman among the fair daughters of the place. 

Do any of you remember what Captain Smithers 
was about? Poor Cap.!—I don’t see him here to-day, 
and I suppose that ugly wound he got at Winchester 
is troubling him again. I can speak a little more 
easily about this affair in his absence, because he was 
mixed upin it. I had noticed that Cap. was away 
from the barracks about three evenings a week; and 
once I saw him at church with an elegant-looking 
girl. I asked him the next morning who it was; but 
he gave me what the paddy would call an “ evasive 
answer,” by requesting me not to bother my head 
about his company. 

* Now then, Cap.,” I said, to him, “‘ why can’t you 
be generous? Here I am pining for society, and you 
know it, and like a great selfish barbarian, you are 
willing to let me pine. You are inside the fold; take 
me in, I pray you. In short, to speak less figurative- 
ly, I’m just about dying for the society of the girls; 
and, if it can’t be had, I’ll resign and go home.” 

‘Every man has got to paddle his own canoe in 
this puddle,” said Smithers, with an air of sturdy 
obstinacy. ‘*Go and make your own acquaintance, 
as I did; and when you do, I promise you I’ll not ask 
such an absurd thing of you as you have of me.” 

Of course, I saw very quickly how the wind sat in 
that quarter. The fellow was afraid of me; and [ 
was getting so desperate that I believe I should have 
tried to scrape acquaintance with his fair friend, by 
the agency of a letter, frankly explaining myself 
(provided I could discover her name), when Smithers 
almost knocked me down with astonishment, one 
night, by offering to introduce me. The fellow’s ac- 
tions that evening were so queer that I knew some- 
thing was in the wind, and I was waiting patiently 
for it to come out. I was sitting by our pine-board 
table, trying, with the aid of a sputtering tallow 
candle, to learn all about dress-parade from the 
Regulations held upside down. Smithers bad array- 
ed himself in fall military feather, and thrown his 
cloak over his shoulder. Then he walked abouta 
little, put on his gloves, took them off, put them on 
again, and whistled. ‘It will be something impor- 
tant when it comes,” thinks I. 

“ O, I say, Jones,” says the ingenuous captain, as 


_ though it hadn’t burdened his mind all the evening, 1 


and speaking in the same tone that he used in asking 
me to pass him the coffee at the mess-table; ‘I say, 
Jones —suppose you go out with me this evening.” 

I shut up the book, and grabbed my cap and cloak 
in asecond. ‘ Thank ye kindly, Cap.; I’ll doit with 
all my heart,” said I. ‘‘ Why the dickens couldn’t 
you ask me before?” 

He made me no answer at all; and I began to un- 
derstand how the land lay. 

“Now, John Smithers,” I said, “ let’s know the 
trath. Has the lady commanded you to bring me to 
her?” 

**What put that in your crazy head, you fool?” 
growled the amiable Cap., looking forked lightning 
at me. 

“Did she, though?” I chuckled; and S nithers 
said he guessed we’d better hurry, for it was getting 
late. ; 

So the milk in that extraordinary cocoa-nut was 
accounted for. My theory was entirely correct, as 
the lady afterwards informed me; stfe had seen me at 


, church, inquired of Smithers who I was, and had in- 


structed that unfortunate son of Mars to bring me 
along. 

So that night I was introduced to Miss Hannah; 
the balance of her name I will omit, with your kind 
consent. Smithers’s star began to wane from that 
moment. She was a beautiful girl; just my style of 
beauty exactly, with her black eyes and hair, her 
merry laugh, and her animated manner. I took to 
her immensely, at first sight, and she to me; and, as 
for poor Smithers, he might as well have stayed at 
the barracks. Hannah and I sat on the sofa, and 
talked all the evening about war, and fighting, and 
soldiers, and much else that she didn’t understand at 
all, with considerable nonsense and town gossip that 
she did understand perfectlv; and at the close of the 
evening we were quite well acquainted. All this 
time Captain Smithers sat across the room, glaring 
at us from behind the photograph-album, which he 
was piously pretending to peruse. 

* Come again, Lieutenant Jones,” said Hannah, in 





the hall. ‘1 should be delighted to see you at any 
time.” 

** With the greatest of pl e,” responded Jones, 
fervently. 


* And you, too, Captain Smithers,” she continued, 
laying much stress upon the title, as though she 
didn’t propese to call him John any more. 

“Thank you kindly,” said Smithers, trying to put 
on # haughty air, and failing most wretchedly. 
“Thank you kindly; [ don’t think it at all necessary.” 

And then we said good-night, and the door was 
closed behind us; but we hadn’t got off the stebs 


before we heard her voice ringing out in a musical 
| “ha hal” which drove poor Saithers almost frantic. 
He gulped down a great oath, and bounded off the 
steps and down the street, leaving me to my own 
company on the way back. 
| “Phat, I may state, was the last of Smithers at 
| that house. I had completely supplanted him; and 
| during the remainder of our stay at E—— he devoted 
| himself, principally, to the business of getting over 
| his grand passion. If a diet of Bourbon whiskey 
| could have cured it, I think it would not have trou- 
| bled him long; I never, in all my life, saw a fellow 
| drink so. He gradually recovered his senses, and 
| ceased hating me before we left E——; but it was 
long before he wholly forgave me. I will tell you by- 
and-by how that happened. 

And how Hannah and I did indulge in each other’s 
society! Regularly every Sunday night I accompa- 
nied her to church, sittingin the family pew between 
her and her father, a kind, considerate old chap, who 
looked indulgently on hia daughter’s innocent amuse- 
ments; and I haunted the parlor of his house nights, 
until I could have drawn an accurate picture of it 
from memory. I took her to military parties and 
dances, and she introduced me into the circle of her 
acquaintance, in which I was generally looked upon 
as Hannah’s accepted. I think likely she gave her 
friends reason to think so; but it was not so in fact. 
I was not engaged to her at all; if you’ll believe me. 
I never said a word to her about love, from first to 
last. This was wrong, you'll say; and I am inclined 
to think it was—particularly, since I knew that the 
girl loved me, and was getting distressed at my con- 
duct. I don’t make any excuse for it; I merely put 
it down among my many sins of omission, for which, 
I suppose, a terrible account is being scored up 
against me. Gentlemen, let us drink to the refurma- 
tion of all of us! 

Well—to proceed. Some of you will ask me} 
whether I really loved this girl, or was only flirting 
with her; and I can honestly say that I did love her. 
But the fact was, that once, for a wonder, my pru- 
dence got the better of me. ‘‘ She wout feel half so 
bad,” I reflected, ‘‘ when she hears that a rebel bul- 
let has stopped my flirting, if I’m not engaged to her, 
as if Iam; and if the end of the war finds me whole 
and alive, why then I can come back here to E——, 
and take up the subject where I left it off.” And 
with this resolution I got safely through the parting ; 
with her; although upon my soul it was hard, and I 
almost broke down myself. We exchanged pictures, | 
and I promised to write to her; and then I kissed 
her and walked out of the parlor, and have never 
walked into it but oncesince. I stopped just outside 
the door, and peered through the crack; and when I 
saw that she was lying on the sofa and sobbing 
aloud, I did feel decidedly guilty,and rather miserable. 

However, I went off to the war with my regi- 
ment; and almost four years passed before I saw 
Hannah again. In that time I had become quite a 
hero in my own eyes; I had fought with Banks in | 
Louisiana, and Sheridan in Virginia, and had seen 
about all there was to see of the lights and shadows 
ofsoldiering. 1 had been in New York two or three ; 
times on duty,and at least, twice, had passed through | 
E— on the cars; but I did not stop there. Fur the 
first year, Hannah and I corresponded regularly; , 
during this time I think I must have written her as 
often as once a week, and, certainly, received one 
from her quite as often. The tone of her epistles was | 
decidedly affectionate ; I could easily see that she had | 
learned to love me ‘‘ for the dangers I had seen,” and , 
that my descriptions of the spoils and hardships of | 
my soldier-life drew her aff-ctions somewhat closer 
to me. 1 remember especially a letter I received ; 
from her duriog our murderous work betore Port | 
Hudson, while 1 was flat on my back in the hospital, 
With a ballet in my side. She had seen my name in 
@ printed list of the wounded—I had just barely 
spoken of it in my letters—and had read a very hon- 
orable mention of me, for my bravery, and all that 
kind of thing; and her letter was actuaily gushing 
with love, admiration and anxiety. She showed her 
heart—yes, I may say, she struck her colors—at the 
close, where she expressed her opinion that I had 
done my full share in the war, and that I ought to 
come home; and hoped when I did, that I would 
come first to E—~. 

That showed everything, of course; and now I 
have to confess, with aJl contrition, that I never an- 
swered that letter at all. I hardly know how I hap- 
pened to treat her so shabbily; I suppose my head 
was full of other things, and distance was lending 
enchantment at much less than legal interest. The 
war, and its excitements and novelties, occupied 
about all my thoughts, and poor Hannah was from 
that time shamefully neglected. She was very 
charming, to be sure, sitting beside me on the sofa, 
in the parlor of her father’s house at _E—, looking 
tenderly into my eyes; but when t vo thousand miles 
away, and with the hardening influence of more 
than a year between us, I found her image rapidly 
fading from my memory. And then her picture was 
gone—the rebels had captured it with my baggage, 
in their raid on Brashear City; aud these, with a tew 
more causes, combined to make me so indifferent to 
her, as to be guilty of that shocking thing a total 
failure to answer her letter. I don’t palliate it at all; | 
it was ruffianly conduct, and if she had had a brother, ; 
it would have been his business to come to Louisiana | 
and whip me within an inch of my life. She was not 
the one to run after me; from that day I never heard 
from her again till the close of the war, although I’m ' 
pretty sure she had the heartache for me. I say it to | 














my shame; but I got well punished in the end, as | 
you shall presently hear. : i 


. sat innocently by my side during the service, una- 


‘evening When he introduced meto her. When I toll 


, and who knows but I’ll ask you to be next-best man, 


| left E——, were carefally arranged; my boots were 


The war went on, and I fought out more battles in 
Louisiana and Virginia, and got more wonnds; and 
when the end came I was whole, as I hardly hoped 
to be after I discovered what war really was, and 
ready to go home with an honored record. To be 
sure, I was only a lieutenant still; but I had done a 
man’s part, and deserved promotion, if I failed to get 
it. The —st was ordered back to E— to be mus- 
tered out; and a@ very natural and home-like look 
did it have, after our long absence, when we reocea- 
pied our barracks, and set to work to make every- 
thing ready for the muster out. It was necessarily 
deferred a few davs; and a Sunday intervening I 
proposed to Captain Smithers that we should attend 
church. He consented, and we did #9; and, as the 
poor fellow was still lame,he was glad to use my 
arm. 

We went to the same church which Hannah and | 
had so often attended. I don’t think a thought of 
her had crossed my brain for six months; but no 
sooner was I set down in the familiar place than I 
could think of nothing else. The choir seemed to 
sing Hannah in endless repetitions; the minister 
seemed to pray Hannah; and when he read some- 
thing about Hannah from the Scriptures, I was al- 
most nervous enough to respond with the same word. 
I took a careless look to the rear—and, by Jove, 
there she was, in her old place, two seats behind us 

Do you want to know how she looked? As true as 
I’m a sinner, I never saw such a perfect picture of 
beauty as she was. I just caught her eye, and she 
dropped it suddenly, and I turned around, for fear of 
exciting attention. From that time till the close of 
the service, I was as uneasy as a fish out of water. 
My affections may be a verv vagabond set, gentle- 
men; after fifteen years’ experience with them, I am 
beginning to think so; but I had no difficnity at all 
in persuading myself, right there, that I loved her 
better than ever, and that I was an enormous scoun- 
drel for using her so. And I resolved straightway 
that I would see her at home before I was twelve 
hours older. 

But the truth is. that my frame of mind was not 
altogether a pleasant one. In my hasty glance to 
the rear, I had not failed to see a disturbing element 
in the prospect; a tall young man, in the uniform of 
a first lieutenant of artillery, who sat comfortably 
and composedly beside Hannah, just as I had done 
four years before, and who didn’t quail at all at the 
rather indignant look I gave him. ‘‘ But this,’ I re- 
flected, bitterly, ‘‘is ever the way with these girls 
With them it is always ‘out of sight, out of mind,’ 
and I had no reason to suppose that she would re- 
main constant to me.”’ Yes, gentlemen, absurd as it 
may seem, in view of my own conduct, I actually. 
had such thoughts as this, and before the church was 
out, I had worked myself up into a feeling of indig- 
nation and conviction that I was a badly- used man. 

I had to stop and assist Captain Smithers, who had 


ware of my discoveries and emotions; and before re 
emerged from the church-door, Hannah and her 
cavalier were well up the street on their way home. 
Our way to the barracks was the same for some dis- 
tance, and when the crowd between the object of my 
anxiety and ourselves had diminished, I directed 
Smithers’s attention to her, and inquired if he recog- 
nized that lady. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, doubtfally. 
looks like ——, but it isn’t her.” 

“ Bat it is, though,” I said. “It is Hannah her- 
self.” 

This was the first word about her that I had ever 
exchanged with the captain since the memorable 


“She 


him that the lady in front of us was Hannah, he gave 
# careful look at her, and a wicked light snapped in 
his eyes. 

“Ah, my boy,” quoth he, “80 you have come to 
grief? Well, it’s just about as I thought it would 
be; the girl never liked you, if she did pretend to.” 

“You are perfectly wrong, Captain Smithers,” I 
returned, composedly. ‘I shall make short work of 
that young man with her; about as short, I fancy, as 
1 did with you.” 

The captain flew into a lively rage. 

“You're a conceited puppy, Ned Jones.” he said; 
“and if I wasn’t a cripple, and it wasn’t Sunday, I'd 
whip you till you begged. I would, by thunder!” 

“ Keep cool, my dear fellow,” I sait. ‘I shall see 
her this afternoon; and after the old footing has been 
restored between us, I’ll be more generous than you 
were. You shall have a cordial invitation to dinner; 


one of these pleasant days, if your leg gets well 
enough?” 

The captain growled, and limped along with me; 
and no more was said till we reached the barracks I 
despatched the few routine duties which I had to do, 
and set myself to work to appear as presentable as 
possible. I spent about an hour at it, and think I 
succeeded. A new suit of civilian’s clothes had just 
come for me, and I mounted them for the first time. 





My hair was brushed to a nicety; my whiskers, an 
adornment which had been added to my face since I 


polished with scrupulous care, and a nobby little 
white hat surmounted my head. Then, drawing on 
a pair of new olive-colored kids, and picking up my 
little stick, I bade the captain a polite good-after- | 
noon, and sallied out. 


} 
J believe I wasn’t apprehensive at all asto there- 
I felt jost as I had told Swithers- perfectly | 


sult. 
sure of my ability to eject this artillerist from his | 
temporary lodgment in the affections of Hannah, if, | 
indeed, he was anything more than a chance cav 
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alier. And now, I was perfectly ready to 
position, and declare my real feelings to the 
war was over, and I was home again, sate a 
and with my old love for Hannah all retur: 

I determined that I would make a speedy « 
ty to ask ber to forget my conduct, and & 
that I wanted nothing #0 much as to marry 
this pleasant train of thought, I approa 
house and rang the bell, The ring was ane 
a girl; not the girl who was formerly employ 
house, and who knew me well, but another, «© 
never seen me, and who waited to hear my 
“Is Miss Hannah in?” I asked, 

She looked at me without answering, a 
provoked me by what I considered impert 
interpreted the look she gave me as one o' 
that I shoul! presume to speak of the laly + 
miliar way I had done, and I thought she |. \ 
be set right at once, 

“| asked for Miss Hannah,” I said, awit 
leg, and speaking very much as though | | 
dressing Company C, —st New York Vv 
“Is she at home?” 

“ Yes—no sir; I think—that is to say—” 
“You evidently don’t understand me, m 
said, patronizingly. ‘Iam an old friend, i: 


pleasant meetings between Hannah and m " 
the place where I had won her affections | 
myself in my old place on the sofa, and to 
photograph album. A thorough search | 
failed to show me my own face; but I di: ' 
phovograph of the artillerist, placed vis~ 
that of Hannah at the front of the book. 
back on the table, with a feeling of mome:. .: 
ation, which was not at all mollified by pe: . 
military cap on @ chair, bearing on its front . 
edcannon, I think I never before enterta. | 
ungenerous feelings towards this very use: | 
the service, from the chief down to the lowe 
asat that moment, 1 felt unpleasantly- 
80; and yet, my faith was not at all shaken |: 
result of this business. 
“It may take time to unseat him,” I mu’: 
flectively; “ but 1°ll do it, or I’m not the » 
father.” And I chewed the gutta-percha b. 
stick, and longed to lay the stick itself over | 
shoulders of the artillerist—and waited for « - 
She came in, in about twenty minutes, » 
her beautiful tace overrunning with emilee 
hands extended, she came forward to meet : 
* I'm #o glad to eee you,” she said, and , 
my hands a little pressure. ’ 
“1 was almost sure I saw you at church, - 
80 very good of you to call. And so you're.» 
army?” 
1 explained to her that we were in procer- 
ter-out; that it would probably take se.: 
more, and that I was equally happy to see . 
* You must come often while you stay,” : 
“and I hope we'll not see the last of you 
She gave mea louk which I thought co: 
misconstrued; and the Lord knows wha: 
have said, had she not continued, ‘1 sball . 
see you; and so will Fred. Where is th+ 
wonder? 1 told him tw come in and vex 
here he is!” 
The tall artillerist at this juncture sau. 
the room, carelessly picking bis teeth. Ha:. 
and gracefully said: 
“Allow me to present my husband. | 
Jones, Lieutenant Spriggins; Lieutenant ., 
Lieutenant Jones.” 
Well, gentiemen, have your laugh ou 
try to finish the story. If you would like 
how I felt, I think I can tell you precisel, 
battle of Cedar Creek a rebel shell burst 
about eight feet directly over my head. } 
pieces bit me; but the shock, caused, I ». 
the disturbance of the air-pressare, forced 
ground as though a stone pillar bad ligh! 
And this awfal announcement of Hanna 
Spriggins, if I must say it,) struck me in . 
same way. I felt utterly prostrate; lw. 
incapable of thought or speech. If 1 hw 
the impulse of the instant, I should have . 
mission to lie down on the floor apd rr 
breath, and to be left alone. I never, 
since, realized so thoroughly the meaning: 
consternation, as at that moment—no, 4 
never. 

Well, I did the best I could. We all nat 
I staid about ten minutes; they seemed lib 
i nities. My wits came back, and I made 
monplace remarks, and the tall artilleri« 
enough to hope that my service hadn't | 
omstitation. 1 should like to know what 
was of his, whether it had or pot? Bat I 
my feelings, aud asked trim if he hal serve 
Army of the Potomac. He laaghed « 
| laugh, and sald No; he hadn't bees outald 
of New York daring the war. He hai be 
ing officer at E——, from the fret. And ( 
style of the man who had supplanted 1 
Mrs. Spriggins relieved the awk wardnes « 
ment by observing that she hoped I hadn" 
gotten the very pleasant times she snd 
- in "61; to which I replied that indee 


will be glad indeed to see. Say to her that 
ant Jones would be pleased to see her.” 
Whatever the girl’s doubt was, it was ove: ‘ 
| my peremptory voice and manner. 
“She is at dinner now, sir. Walk into t): 
if you please, and I will tell her,” she said. . 
returned immediately to say, “She will see. 
few moments.” 
Lett alone in this familiar room, the scen) : 
| 
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alier. And now, I was perfectly ready to take my 
position, and declare my real feelings to the girl. ‘The | 
war was over, and I was home again, safe and sound, 
and with my old love for Hannah all returned; and 
I determined that I would make a speedy opportuni- 
ty to ask her to forget my conduct, and to tell her 
that I wanted nothing 80 much as to marry her. In 
this pleasant train of thought, I approached the 
house and rang the bell. The ring was answered by 
a girl; not the girl who was formerly employed at the | 
house, and who knew me well, but another, who had 
never seen me, and who waited to hear my wishes. 

‘Is Miss Hannah in?” I asked. 

She looked at me without answering, and rather 
provoked me by what I considered impertinence. I 
interpreted the look she gave me as one of surprise 
that I should presume to speak of the lady in the fa- 
miliar way I had done, and I thought she had better 
be set right at once. 

“T asked for Miss Hannah,” I said, switching my 
leg, and speaking very much as though I were ad- 
dressing Company C, —st New York Volunteers. 
“Ts she at home?” 

** Yes—no sir; I think—that is to say—” 

“You evidently don’t understand me, my girl,” I 
said, patronizingly. ‘‘ Iam an old friend, whom she 
will be glad indeed to see. Say to her that Lieuten- 
ant Jones would be pleased to see her.” 

Whatever the girl’s doubt was, it was overborne by 
my peremptory voice and manner. 

‘She is at dinner now, sir. Walk into the parlor, 
if you please, and I will tell her,” she said. And she 
returned immediately to say, ‘‘ She will see youin a 
few moments,” 

Lett alone in this familiar room, the scene of many 
pleasant meetings between Hannah and myself, and 
the place where I had won her affections, I seated 
myself in my old place on the sofa, and took up the 
photograph album. A thorough search through it 
failed to show me my own face; but I did find the 
photograph of the artillerist, placed vis-a vis with 
that of Hannah at the front of the book. 1 put it 
back on the table, with a feeling of momentary vex- 
ation, which was not at all mollified by perceiving a 
military cap on a chair, bearing on its front the cross- 
edcannon. I think I never before entertained such 
ungenerous feelings towards this very useful arm of 
the service, from the chief down to the lowest gunner, 
asat that moment. I felt unpleasantly—decidedly 
80; and yet, my faith was not at all shaken in the final 
result of this business. 

‘It may take time to unseat him,” I muttered, re- 
flectively; * but 1’ll do it, or I’m not the son of my 
father.” And I chewed the gutta-percha head of my 
stick, and longed to lay the stick itself over the hated 
shoulders of the artillerist—and waited for Hannah. 

She came in, in about twenty minutes, and with 
her beautiful tace overrunning with smiles, and both 
hands extended, she came forward to meet me. 

* I'm so glad to see you,” she said, and gave both 
my hands a little pressure. ’ 

“T was almost sure I saw you at church; and it’s 
so very good of you tocall. And so you’re out of the 
army?” 

I explained to her that we were in process of mus- 
ter-out; that it would probably take several days 
more, and that I was equally happy to see her. 

* You must come often while you stay,” she said; 
‘‘and I hope we’ll not see the last of you after that.” 
She gave mea look which I thought could not be 
misconstrued; and the Lord knows what I should 
have said, had she not continued, ‘‘ I shall be glad to 
see you; and so will Fred. Where is the fellow, I 
wonder? I told him to come in and see you. QO, 
here he is!” 

The tall artillerist at this juncture sauntered into 
the room, carelessly picking his teeth. Hannah rose, 
and gracefully said: 

“Allow me to present my husband. Lieutenant 
Jones, Lieutenant Spriggins; Lieutenant Spriggins, 
Lieutenant Jones.” 

Well, gentlemen, have your laugh out, and I’ll 
try to tinish the story. 1f you would like to know 
how I felt, I think I can tell you precisely. At the 
battle of Cedar Creek a rebel shell burst in the air, 
about eight feet directly over my head. None of the 
pieces hit me; but the shock, caused, I suppose, by 
the disturbance of the air-pressure, forced me to the 
ground as though a stone pillar had lighted on me. 
And this awful announcement of Hannah (ur Mrs. 
Spriggins, if I must say it,) struck me in about the 
same way. I felt utterly prostrated; 1 was at first 
incapable of thought or speech. If I had followed 
the impulse of the instant, I should have asked per- 
mission to lie down on the floor and recover my 
breath, and to be left alone. I never, before nor 
since, realized so thoroughly the meaning of the word 
consternation, as at that moment—no, gentlemen, 
never. 

Well, I did the best I could. We all sat down, and 
I staid about ten minutes; they seemed like ten eter- 
nities. My wits came back, and I made a few com- 
monplace remarks, and the tall artillerist was kind 
enough to hope that my service hadn’t injured my 
constitution. I should like to know what business it 
was of his, whether it had or not? But I swallowed 
my feelings, and asked lim if he had served with the 
Army of the Potomac. He laughed a ridiculous 
laugh, and said No; he hadn’t been outside the State 
of New York during the war. He had been recruit- 
ing oftiver at E——, from the first. And this was the 
style of the man who had supplanted me! Then 
Mrs. Spriggins relieved the awkwardness of the mo- 
ment by observing that she hoped I hadn’t quite for- 
gotten the very pleasant times she and I had at 


| and after some general and cursory remarks, princi- 


pally of a meteorologic nature, | took my leave. I 
promised to call again. I haven’t, and don’t mean to. 

I marched straight back to the barracks, looking 
neither to the right nor left, and with a step that 
would have done credit to an exhibition-drill. I en- 
tered our room, and found Captain Smithers lying 
on his back on the table, nursing his lame leg, and 
smoking his pipe. He started up in amazement at 
the sight of my fave. 

Jones, what the deuce ails you?” he cried. 
you going to be court-martialled?” 

ay No.” 

** Well, what is it? You’ve pulled on the worst 
face I ever saw on you.” 

** She’s married,” I doggedly responded. 

“ Who?” 

** Hannah.” 

* Married, hey? Who to?” 

“A fellow named Spriggins.” 

“Joe Spriggins, of the artillery, ’ll bet! I cuthim 
out before you came in; and now he’s driven you 
clear off the field. Ho, ho—that’'s too rich!” 

The atrocious scamp lay down again, and laughed 
at me till he was black in the face. And I meekly 
bore it, and said nothing. What could I say? 

Well, it’s all over now, and there’s no animosity 
among any of us. Cap. and I are excellent friends, 
and I don’t feel vindictive towards Spriggins, though 
I think Hannah might have had a better man. But 
she did as she wanted to; and the moral of the story 
is, that if you don’t want your own Hannahs to over- 
come their respective grand passions for you, you’d 
better not go two thousand miles away from them, 
and stay four years without writing. Fill up, gen- 
tlemen ; here’s to the health of every mother’s daugh- 
ter of them, whether they like us or not! 

And now for the major’s story about his fight with 
the guerrillas. 


“Are 


A PRESENT OF A GRAVF. 








Figaro relates an amusingly exasperating adven- 
ture that recently betell one of its coadjutors, Noriae, 
author of *‘ La Betise Humaine.” He was sleeping 
one morning, much at his ease, and not at all in the 
mood for receiving company, when the door of his 
room opened, and there walked in a little man, short 
and stout, who seated himself without ceremony on 
the foot of the bed. 

* You are certainly Jules Noriae?” said the new- 
comer, in a strong Meridional accent. 

“ Yes sir,” replied Noriae, sitting up and rubbing 
his eyes, to be sure that he was awake. 

‘‘T am,” pursued the stranger, “ a native of a small 
town of Provence, and at my house every winter I 
assemble a society of my friends; most worthy fel- 
lows—all grocers of wine, oil and olives. Can you 
imagine how we spend the evenings?” 

‘1 have not the faintest idea.” 

“We read your books. It is I who read aloud, 
with my sonorous and vibrating voice.” 

‘* Highly flattered, monsieur.” 

**1 need not tell you how the time flies, how the 
hours glide by unheeded, thanks to the charms of 
your incisive style, your original method, your spar- 
kling wit.” 

* Monsieur,” observed Noriae, “1 do not detest 
compliments, but I must say Lprefer to receive them 
in the afternoon. In the morning, when one is still 
tasting, and has gone to bed late.” 

“Ah, you may well speak of compliments,” con- 
tinued the Provencal, remorselessly. ‘Just hear me 
out, and don’t interrupt me. Know that the people 
of the South are not ungrateful, and like to render 
homage when they have enjoyed intellectual de- 
lights. At our last seance, I rose, and said, in my 
vibrating and sonorous voice, ‘ My friends, we have 
not finished here. I am going to Paris to see the Ex- 
position, and the idea has occurred to me to call upon 
M..Noriae, and make him a little present in the name 
of us all.’ ‘Bravo!’ cried all voices as of a single 
man. Then came the discussion concernivg an arti- 
cle suitable to offer. Money was of no use—we knew 
that you would squander it immediately; after much 
discussion, the true idea dawned (a8 usual) upon my 
mind, and Heaven has guided my steps to its accom- 
plishment. The purchase is effected; the deed is 
now in my pocket.” 

‘* What purchase—what deed?” cried Noriae, in a 
sharp tone. 

‘How! you do not guess? Prepare yourself for a 
delightful surprise, then, my friend; I have bought 
for you a concession in perpetuity at Pere La Chaise. 
In the grande alte, if you please, close by the tomb of 
Balzac. The soil is dry, because it is on the slope of 
the hill, and that is a great advantage, for you know 
dampness decomposes rapidly, and it would be a pity 
if you should crumble to pieces at the end of a year 
or two. Come, look a little pleased ; here is the deed, 
and all signed by the authorities. No one knows 
how soon you may need it, exhausted as you are by 
dissipation.” 

At this moment Noriae leaped from the bed, and 
seized his good Toledo cane. 

*‘ Kind Meridional,” said he, ‘I do not wish to be 
indebted to you for concessions, and therefore I make 
you that of not throwing you out of the window, but 
on condition that you do me the pleasure of taking 
yourself off in the twinkling of a second.” 

When Noriae related this adventure, be added, ‘‘I 
went back to bed and tried to sleep, but it was im- 
possible; as soon as I shut my eyes, I saw myself in- 
terred on the dry spot, close by Balzac, and the prus- 








= in ’61; towhich I replied that indeed 1 hadn’t; 


pect was not altogether cheerful.” 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 


brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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THE MASONIC TFMPLE.—The whole cost of the 
Masonic Temple in Boston, dedicated last June, bas 


been $418,53203. The cost of the furniture, includ- | 
ing organ, has been $35.000, making a total cost of 


achismatics, heretics, or infidels; while Masonry sees 
nothing in such religionists but brothers, to whom 
its temple is open, that by the knowledge of the 
truth therein to be acquired they may be made free 
from the prejudices of their country or the errors of 
their fathers, and taught to love and succor each 
other. 


BY ELIZA H. BAKKER. 





In the morning of Creation, while its yet unbroken sleep 

Hung o'er undivided matter, as doth darkness o'er the 
deep; 

Ere the Architect Masonic had, with voice electric, sent 


$453.532 03. By a change in the plans in the erection Living words upon the waters of the boundless firma- 


of this building an excess of $233 241 02 over the orig- 
inal estimate has ensued. 


be written. It would make an eventful chapter in 
the annals of Massachusetts Masonry. 
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THE ANTI-MASONIC FEVER. 


Thad Stevens’s schemes and efforts have not al- 
A story is told of his expe- 


ways proved successful. 


Now the Craft would like 
to know who authorized those changes and why they | 
cost so much. The history of the Temple is yet to 


| ment; 
Then in heaven the secret counsels of thy Mystic Order 
lay, 
Waiting but the might flat, when from light should come 
the day. 


Through the dim and distant ages of unrecorded time, 

Down through lines of priests and sages, came thy 
mysteries sublime. 

And the veiled and mystic Isis was but shadowy type of 
lore, 3 

(Clothed in beanty, allegoric,) of the learning known 
before, 


rience in the Pennsylvania Legislature many years | When the * Voice "’ was heard in Aiden, ere the darkened 


ago, when the anti-Masonic tever raged throughout 
the country. Mr. Stevens had introduced a resolution 
of inquiry into the subject of Masonry, which was 
passed by the House and 4 committee appointed with 
A num- 
ber of well-known Masons were summoned to attend 
the ‘High Court” then in session, and a thorough 
The 
fearful rites and ceremonia!s were to be laid bare to 
the world, and the black monster, Masonry, was to 
Thad Stevens was the St. 
George who was to annihi'ate the fiery dragon. On 
t of the trial, 
The first and only 
witness examined, was the well-known Master of a 


full power to send for persons and papers. 
investigation was to be had in the premises. 
receive its death-blow. 


the day appointed for the com : 
every member was in his seat. 





Masonic Lodge, who was interrogated as follows: 


** What are the initial proceedings consequent upon 
“The Lodge is 
** Well, go on, and state what 
follows.” ‘I am waiting for your questions.” ‘* Well, 
what are the ceremonies incident to the admission of 
** He is balloted for, and if no votes be 
cast against him is admitted a member of the Order.” 
‘* What then? Please state the subsequent proceed- 
*““Mr. Stevens,” said 
the witness, with a mischievous twinkle in his eye, 


the meeting of a Masonic Lodge?” 
opened with prayer.” 


a member?” 


ings. What follows next?” 


“ifon the — of ——, 18—, you had been found worthy, 
you would have become a member of the —— Lodge 


in ——, and would have been initiated in all the 


secrets and mysteries connected with the Order, and 


would have possessed a knowledge that, except he 
becomes a member, no man will ever possess.” The 


witness sat down, and Stevens wilted. The fact was, 


Stevens had some years previously been proposed for 
membership in one of the Lodges of the State of 
“black-balled,” and this 


Pennsylvania, but was 
reminiscence of his early life was flung so unexpect- 


edly into his face that he was unable to recover. It 


is needless to say that this was the end of the matter. 
The whole thing, so far as legislative interference 
was concerned, was very wisely dropped. 





OWN FREE-WILL AND ACCORD. 

Among the imperative requisites of a candidate for 
Freemasonry, is that one should come of his free-will 
and accord. Masons cannot, therefore, be too cau- 
tious how they act or speak before uninitiated per- 
sons who have expressed any desire of entering the 
Order, lest this perfect freedom of their will be in- 
fringed. Coercion is entirely out of the question. 
Mercenary or interested motives should be strenu- 
ously discouraged, and no other inducement used 
than that silent persuasion which arises from a can- 
did exposition of the beauties and moral excellences 
of our institution. 


oo 


SYMBOLICAL MASONRY. 

As the Temple of Solomon is symbolical of a Lodge, 
so on the other hand, the Lodge is symbolical of the 
individual Mason. If wisdom be found so essential 
in the affairs of the Lodge as an association, how 
much more 80 is it not necessary as a foundation for 
the characters and lives of those of whom the Lodge, 
as an association is composed? If folly be stamped 
upon the constituency, what must be the character 
of the institution which is based upon it? 1f the stone 
wherewith the builder erects the Temple be inferior, 
beauty of design and intention are valueless. Seek 
first Wisdom and then all things needful will be add- 
ed. Being full of knowledge and understanding, and 
having these well founded in the principles of Ma- 
sonic morality, you will become a fitting and stanch 
pillar of support to your Lodge and the Order. 
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FREEMASONRY OF TO-DAY. 

Freemasonry of to-day is that universal morality 
that attaches itself to the inhabitants of all climes— 
to the men of every worship. In this sense, the 
Freemason receives not the law, he gives it; be- 
cause the morality Freemasonry teaches is unchang- 
ing, more extended and universal than any native or 
sectarian religion can be; for these, always exclusive, 
class man who differ from them as pagans, idolaters, 


shadow fell, 
While the presence of the angels saved us from the grasp 
of Hell. 


In the fair Egyptian Ades, hidden from the vulgar gaze, 

Were thy sacred rites «enacted, did thy fragrant altars 
blaze; : 

Where the Eastern Heli's presence on the Hierophant 
could shine; 

Where the light of astral systems taught the majesty 
divine; 

There the patient Hebrew, Moses, learnt the wisdom 
deep that planned 

Rescue for his captive nation, guidance to the Prom- 
ised Land. 


In the golden, jewelled temple of the gorgeous Solymene, 

Where the smooth and polished masses, fitting silently, 
were seen; 

Where no sound of pick or hammer e’er betrayed the 
workman's hand; 

So, in grand impressive silence, do thy sacred altars 
stand— 

Holy silence, never telling of His power sublimely shown, 

By the temple’s mighty structure growing upwards from 
the stone. | 


Lever, roller, screw and pulley are but symbols of thy 
might; 

Square and circle, compass, measure, guide thy true dis- 
ciples right. 

Still, where’er man's footstep presses, spread the doc- 
trines of thy fane; 

Firm as everlasting mountains be the pillars of thy reign; 

Wide in mercy, strong in power, blending wisdom most 
sublime, 

Wisdom of the Great Eternal, with the passing years of 
time. 





THE ELEPHANT IN CAMP. 

Though a heavy, sedate animal, the elephant is 
never entirely at rest while awake. The ears flap, 
the tail switches, the legs cross or sway to and fro, 
the jaws are incessantly munching and grinding, 
and the busy trunk supplying them with provender, 
spirting, picking, twisting and turning in every 
direction. As long as he is awake the animal seems 
to be eating, and after the hardest day’s toil, I have 
heard the elephants round camp grazing at all hours 
of the night, tearing down the branches and bam- 
boos with a noise that reverberates thr ugh the tor- 
est. When disposed to slumber, which is perhaps 
every second or third night, the elephant lies down on 
its side, with its legs stretched out, breathing heavily 
and slowly, and sometimes snoring like a legion of 
aldermen. At night they are admirable watchers 
against tigers, announcing the approach of one by 
@ peculiar trumpeting squeak, and a singular puffing 
noise caused by striking the end of the trank filled 
with air against the ground. The sound is so well 
understvod, and so seldom is the elephant mistaken 
in his announcement, that when it is heard, the 
camp is immediately on the alert. Fires are replen- 
ished and stirred, so that the flames may light up 
the gloomy vistas of the forest, ani reveal the ap- 
proach of the common enemy. Guns are held in 
‘readiness, and most of the encampment, especially 
the outliers, keep on the Iookont; till the noise of the 
faithfal elephants quietly resuming their browsing, 
proclaims that the dreaded brute has skuiked away 
in some other direction. In these jungle encamp- 
ments those who sleep in the centre are safe enough ; 
but those outside are, in spite of large fires, often in 
danger. The elephants are sometimes too few to 
| surround the sleepers, or they ramble away in search 
of food, 80 as to leave, perhaps, one side of the camp 
quite open. On such occasions tigers have been 
known to creep in and carry off a poor slumbering 
creature, before anything could be done for his pro- 
tection. I was once awakened out of my sleep by a 
tiger crawling close to my bed in one of these en- 
campments, and, as there was nothing between me 
| and the animal but a sheet hung up to keep off the 

night air, I lest no time in giving the alarm and 
| raising such a hubbub that we beard no more of our 
| visitor. In this instance, the elephants, unwatched, 
| had left us to ourselves, and walked across a nulla 

(the Dagving River) to better feeding-ground on the 
opposite side. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SPRING. 
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BY MINNIE APPLETON. 


A flush of green is on the boughs, 
A warm breath panteth in the air, 
And in the earth a heart-pulse there 
Throbs underneath her breast of snows. 


Life is astir among the woods, 
And by the moor, and by the stream; 
The year, as from a torpid dream, 
Wakes in the sunshine on the buds. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


Onder the Southern Cross. 
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BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 
CLIMBING THE CHASM.—TREACHERY AND 
ESCAPE. 

THERE came a warning cry from above. 

** Steady!” 

The echoes of Frank’s startled tones resounded 
hollow and awful, sinking away into the unknown 
depths of blackness beneath us, and rising, swelling 
in volume; then multiplying into a thousand ming- 
ling, pealing shrieks; darting in and out of the 
myriai labyrinths and subterranean caverns lining 
this eternal mountain-sepulchre—this biding-place 
of the weird spirits of wind and air. 

Then he, too, knew that the rope that held us at 
this fearful height, swinging backward and forward 
over this vast vault of material nature, was breaking. 
Was there hope? 

Another strain. The lasso has stretched and un- 
wound its strands so that it actually hurts my hands 
as I cling with desperate grip. Already I can touch 
the outer edge of the friendly brink just above my 
head. I dig my finger-ends into the hard stone; for 
there is the certainty of our being toppled over into 
the terrific gulf below us within the next three sec- 
onds. A little higher—my arms are over the pro- 
jecting edge. I draw myself and my frail charge up. 
My hand slips; a jerk of the rope, and then a snap— 
the lasso has parted midway, and down falis the sev- 
ered end, while we lay, only half landed over the 
edge, balancing ourselves by a hair. It was a fearful 
moment. Anatom of weight would have decided our 
fate. Glory to God! I have clutched at a little cre- 
vice in the rock below me; and carefully I draw my- 
self with the form of my half-inanimate companion 
three feet higher, and cling to the shelving steep— 
already we were half rescued. 

*O,my God in heaven! They are dead! They 
have fallen!” 

Again the dismal echoes lent their piercing thrill 
to these despairing words from the same voice. 

“No! Safe! safe! Thank God!” I yelled at the 
top of my voice, as I lay almost exhausted by the 
tremendous effort and excitement. The response 
brought down an echoing cry of joy. 

How could I ever climb that fatal steep with the 
senora in my arms, and my strength already gone? 
To my utter delight she appearej to rouse from her 
terrified stupor, and to comprehend that the most 
fearfal peril had passed. 

“Throw down the other part of the rope.” 

* Bat I can’t see you,” came from above; for now 
it was pitchy dark. 

For a moment I was at my wit’s end. A happy 
thought came to my rescue. Feeling for my pocket- 
pouch, I instantly struck a match. 

* Fling it right at the light.” 

1 knew Frank’s aim would be true, for I had seen 
him lasso a goat at fitty paces. There was a silence; 
a little whiz in the air above our beads, and the other 
half of the broken lasso plumped itself right into my 
lap; putting out the blaze of the match. 

“ Bravo!” I cried. ‘ 

It was the work of two short moments to carefully 
splice the twoenis. Then, bound as I was to the 
senora, I managed to disengage my body sufficiently 
to give me the free use of my right arm. 

“Now, my brave boy; light up there, and look 
sharp.” 

Instantly, a hundred and fifty feet higher up the 
chasm’s side, burst a little white blaze. 1 gathered 
the lasso in a neat coil, and, with a half-swing, as 
well as I was able, I launched it up into the air. It 
spun out as from a reel; there was a flicker in the 
tiny light; and then the length of the rope came 
rattling past me, and, falling over the edge near by, 
hung suspended in the gulr. Again I gathered it up, 
and coiling it, once more sent it aloft. It only came 
clattering back. This time the match had flickered 
out. 

“ Don’t give up, old fellow. A little more to the 
left. That last one grazed the back of my hand,” 
and another match gleamed out into the dark with a 
larid flicker. 

Once more I threw the magic cord that held our 
fate. It only fell back and hit me in the face. De- 
spairing, and with hardly strength enough to raise 
my arm for the throw, I yet tried again. 

“Harrah! I’ve caught it!” 

The match had gone out; had fallen; and moments 
after I could see the diminutive cinder floating away 
down into the depths of black air in the very centre 
of the gulf. 

Is all right?” I cried. 

‘ All right,” echoed the other voice, again resound- 
ing through the labyrinthine abyss. 











It required exceeding caution to place ourselves in 
& position for climbing on this dangerous spot. The 
least slip or fault of balance would have sent us over 


the slippery and abrupt ascent. And now we com- 


the rope, just pulling it gently; aiding us to rise, 
foot by foot. 

“The Almighty be adored!” 

The words burst from Frank’s lips with the ear- 
hest accents of deep emotion, and he could not re- 
frain from seizing and inflicting on my hand an over- 
powering pressure, even in that dangerous spot. We 
were half way to the top, but I almost doubted 
whether my remaining strength would ever carry 
me the rest of the distance up the height. 

We were now at the point to which the first lasso 
had been stretched from the wild pass alone. By the 
assistance of this, Frank, brave and prompt, ard 
climbing with the agility of a mammoth spider, had 
already reached the top. For us—two persons lash- 
ed together—this was a more difficult task. 

** Cling, for your very lives!” cried Frank from the 
pass; and, ere I knew it, I felt myself being drawn 
up the side of the rock, although I fear with very lit- 
tle assistance on my own part or that of my fair 
companion. 

It took perhaps one minute, perhaps three; but 
my breath came easier, for I found myself now lying 
at the top of the chasm. By my side sat, or rather 
reclined, the senora unhurt, but in a kind of half- 
dazed state; apparently not realizing more than my- 
self the perplexities and terrors of my situation—far 
from shelter, in a narrow, wild nook of the moun- 
tain, with night closing around us. Of course it 
would have been madness to attempt further pro- 
gress over such a path in the darkness. It might 
prove equally disastrous remaining in that narrow 
spot with hardly a yard’s width of rock between a 
tremendous precipice on either hand. I was, how- 
ever, altogether too entirely exbausted to vividly ap- 
preciate the terrible exigencies of the case. Frank, 
whose readiness had by no means deserted him from 
the first, at once proceeded to administer to us each 
a strong draught of brandy. This, with a moment’s 
rest, had invigorated me to a sufficient degree to en- 
able me to pay attention to the needs of the senora 
which her situation demanded. The extraordinary 
and terrible adventure had produced upon her deli- 
cate organization a shock, which would require the 
effect of time and repose to remove. Meanwhile, 
Frank had disappeared. In a moment he returned. 
** Not so bad, after all. We must pass the night in 
these wilds; but I have discovered a spot that will 
serve as an excellent camping-ground. Come; follow 
me. We must lose no time. Every minute this 
darkness thickens.” 

Frank had assisted the bewildered senora to rise, 
and supported her as she walked, while I managed 
to gain my feet, and dragged myself after the pair. 
To my great joy, we came, within a few rods, to a 
widening in the pathway, on the left of which was a 
nook, nearly overtopped and enclosed by a rocky 
path-side. The shelter was almost as good as we 
could have enjoyed in any mountain hut; and we 
were fortunate enough to find, close by, an abundance 
of coarse, dry moss, furze and bushes, with which 
Frank at once proceeded to kindle a fire. I surren- 
dered my cloak to the senora, spreading it upon the 
ground near the tire, with my knapsack for a pillow 
—an apology for a very hard couch. As for ourselves, 
we were used to this mode of sleeping. Our only in- 
convenience was the very scant amount of food we 
had taken; expecting, on leaving the hut, to reach 
a lodging-place and refreshment in abundance before 
our appetites became over-sharpened, and the lug- 
gage of the senora was lying, with her lost mule, at 
the bottom of the chasm. We were almost obliged 
to compel the senora to take the least nourishment. 
Very soon she, to my great relief, fell into a deep 
sleep. Frank, too, threw himself alongside the tire, 
on the bare floor of rock, and commenced a most 
astounding series of respiratory extravaganzas, with 
nasal accompaniment. 

Weary and wrenched as were my limbs, I was too 
much excited to go to rest at once. I rose and left 
the miniature cavern. One thing was certain; from 
the nature of the situation, we were secure from the 
depredatory attacks of wild beasts; for we seemingly 
lay at the very most inaccessible spot of the moun- 
tain. Indeed, we were at the very highest travelled 
pass of the Chilian Andes. It grew lighter. One 
after another, as the veil of the after twilight was 
drawn slowly from around this lofty pinnacle of na- 
ture’s temple, the stars came twinkling out. It was 
chilly, and the thin, cold air at that enormous ele- 
vation, caused me to shiver, and wrap my blanket 
closer around me. As I cast my eyes upward, I 
seemed standing not a thousand miles from the grand 
snow-line; and a trifle higher the white, bald sum- 
mit seemed towering in hoary glory, the monarch 
of the night, lifting his silver crown out of the silent, 
eternal shadows. My eyes sought the southern 
heavens. A fleecy shade of haze was breaking over 
a distant valley, and in a moment, burst slowly forth 
the magnetic illumination of the SOUTHERN Cross, 
blinding the eyes with sudden, lurid brilliance; tint- 
ing the ghastly piles of snow with a radiance pink 
and garish ; filling the regions of space with a liquid, 
subtle gleam, seeming to chill the air anew with its 





unearthly influence. 


| “Hallelujah to the beneficent, the everlasting | 
Creator!” | 
I could not repress the exclamation. But again | 


|up. Just atthe top of the snow-peaks, and shining | 


| of heaven, and partially eclipsed by a snowy cloud- 
| line. Now the whole right side of the summit was | 
dark. I waited a moment longer; the light increas- | 
| ed in power; a moment more, and the silver crescent 
| shot, apparently out of the very bank of crystal rays 
| and flakes; and then the queen of night stood in the 
dark sky, absorbing in her own magnificence the 
gorgeous glitter of the rest, and robing, with her 
clear, white, penetrating beams the mountain-tops, 
above, around, below; in regal splendor driving away 
the glowing shadows into remote valleys, locking 
| their shades in a thousand caverns; deep, deep down; 
| piling the accumulated blackness into a hundred 
mammoth clefts and gulfs, like that which had so 
nearly proved fatal to the fair creature now sleeping 
securely near at hand. Long [ stood and gazed upon 
this wonderful, this majestic, this tremendous south- 
‘ern night. I was well chilled when I sought the 
| shelter of the little cave. Both the occupants still 
| slept soundly. The fire had burned nearly to embers, 
and replenishing the blaze, I lay down upon the 
; hard rocks, and, offering a silent, fervent thanksgiv- 
ing for our miraculous preservation, fell quietly into 
a deep slumber. 

It was daybreak. Frank had been the first to 
| wake, and he roused me and then the senora. I was 
rejoiced to find her greatly refreshed. Her first words 
were, ‘‘ Where am 1?” and then, as she slowly real- 
ized the occurrence of the preceding afternoon, she 
poured forth such a fiood of gratitude first upon me 
and then on Frank, that I was fain to retire in mod- 
esty; but her voice, sweet and very rich, seemed to 
charm me by its melody. 

Owing to a lack of provisions, we could make but a 
scanty breakfast. We were not long, however, in 
completing our scanty preparations for continuing 
the journey. We were at the top of the mountain- 
pass, and now commenced the descent. Very for- 
tunate we deemed ourselves when we had reached 
the hut, after a three-hours’ hungry march—all of 
us on foot—the senora showing remarkable feminine 
daring and womanly fortitude, and requiring but 
little assistance on our part. 

Here, of course, we refreshed ourselves to our 
heart’s content. Another mule was procured for the 
senora; and, as we were in a measure disgusted with 
mountain pedestrianism, we at length availed our- 
selves each of one of the long-eared quadrupeds. 
Here came a report that the route had, during the 
preceding night become impassable below the station. 
I hardly believed it, and was by no means disposed 
to loiter on the way, detained by mere rumor. At 
least, we would this time take a guide. There was 
only one of these loating at the station; a large, ill- 
looking wretch. 

“ For how much will you pilot us to the foot of the 
mountain?” 

** For twenty Spanish dollars.” 

The fellow’s price was enormous, but 1 would not 
haggle with him, as we were in a strait. His eyes 
glittered greedily as they fell upon my pouch of gold 
which I drew to pay him. I did not like the fellow’s 
appearance; and after we had mounted and began 
the descent, I detected stealthy glances at my equip- 
ments, as if he were plotting the chance of a strug- 
gle. But, unseen by him, I drew my pistol, and ex- 
amined the priming, and kept my eye upon his 
mo ent as he b garrulous, and went ahead, 
singing Indian songs. 

We were passing a gorge in the mountain. On the 
left towered a high wall of mountain and rock, when 
suddenly we came upon one of the grandest of cas- 
cades that mortal eye ever beheld. It was a wild, 
foaming torrent, leaping from an abrupt, fearful 
height, and falling almost perpendicularly, striking 
the shelving sloping rocks witbin a rod of the path- 
way, bursting into a thousand flashing sprays, throw- 
ing upacloud of mist, filling the surrounding air 
with vapor. Just ahead, the path wound abruptly 
around a projecting rock. The Indian, with an air 
of carelessness, disappeared behind this rock. We 
thought nothing of the movement, intently gazing at 
this miracle of nature. I was perhaps four rods in 
advance of the senora. Frank rode behind her. I 
turned the corner, sitting heedlessly astride my mule. 
The mist here rose in volumes from the path of the 
torrent, and for the moment blinded my eyes. I 
started, as my mule, with a snort of terror, jumped 

backward, and could see, to my horror, that I stood 
upon the edge of a fearful brink, directly above the 
roaring torrent. Another sidling leap. I turned 
and saw the Indian rush forward, and with his full 








leap from the creature’s back as it went over, out 
of sigut. The plot of the treacherous native flashed 
upon me ina moment. I wason the guard. I had 
no time to shout the danger to those behind me. As 
I half rose, the Indian sprang upon me. He had no 
weapons, and he tried to lift me and throw me from 
the brink. But he greatly miscalculated his match. 


throat. It was now a simple question of wind and 
time. We lay in horrid embrace just under the shelf 
of the projecting rock where the Indian must have 


it into the gulf again. The lasso was still about our | there was a flash of glory. I looked, and far down, | lain to rush upon us, a8, one by one, we should come 
wrists, and with the aid of my left arm, the senora | far out into space, the half-illuminated night seemed | upon the brink. The moment seemed an hour. The 
was in a good degree now able to assist herself. The to be rolling back on every hand, from the lowest | senora had turned into the spot, trusting, in the 
lasso served the very necessary purpose of balancing | depths, in huge masses—chased away into folding | blinding mist, to her mule. O how I wanted to cry 
our bodies, and half supporting us as we clung to | curtains by volumes of strong, bright rays. I gazed | out. Bat I was strangling. The senora’s beast leap- 


ed back from the abyss. She screamed, and jumped 


menced very carefully, very slowly, to claw our | from either side, were clouds of crystal rays, beam- | tothe ground. The mist cleared at that moment. 
way up, with feet and hands, while Frank held | ing as from a chandelier, hung midway the very arch | She gave a louder shriek whon she saw my position, 


and was rushing to my rescue with her drawn dag- 
ger. I could see Frank turn the narrow path round 
the corner of rock. He saw the fracas, and with one 


| bourd was on the ground by my side. Before he 


could draw his knife, the Indian had let go his grip 
upon my throat, and with an agility 1 could never 
account for, except that my desperate grasp had be- 
come nerveless from long exhaustion, leaped to his 
feet, bounded between a couple of rocks, and, before 
either of us could fire at him, was out of sight down 
the mountain. 

We stared at each other iu blank, horrified amaze- 

ment. One look down the mountain-side explained 
all, and showed us the body of our mangled mule— 
where the treacherous wretch of a guide meant we 
all should lie—in a ragged notch of rock, washed by 
the bed of the torrent. I recollected the evil eye he 
had cast upon my gold in the but, and when I real- 
ized the awful fate we had escaped, I felt a pang that 
I could not bring the villain to instant and just 
retribution. 
Here, then, was the obstruction of which we had 
heard at the hut, and of which our guide, as his sub- 
sequent actions had proved, was all the time perfect- 
ly well aware. There was a gap in the path of some 
ten feet, and we could now see the log, the former 
bridge, which had fallen from its old position, either 
accidentally or by human intent, and now rested, end 
upward, half-way to the bottom, against a rock. The 
gap must be passed. Surely Yankees could devise a 
way. Again our lassoes were brought into requisi- 
tion. Our united strength raised the log to its place; 
Frank and the senora mounted, and over we went; 
the mules stepping a little daintily at first. 





@ur Curious Department. 





ARTIFICIAL MEERSCHAUM, ETC.—Chemistry has 
discovered a new and interesting use fur potatoes and 
other vegetables, illustrations of which might be 
seen by visitors at the Paris International Exhibition. 
If potatoes are peeled, macerated for about thirty- 
six hours in water, to which eight per cent sulphuric 
acid has been added, well washed with water, dried 
in blotting-paper, and then in hot sand for several 
days, on plates of chalk or plaster-of-Paris, which 
are changed daily, being compressed at the same 
time, an excellent imitation of meerschaum, answer- 
ing well for the carver, or any purpose not requiring 
a high temperature, will be obtained. Greater hard- 
ness, whiteness, and elasticity will be produced, if 
water containing 4 per cent of soda, instead of 8 per 
cent sulphuric acid, is used. And if, after the pota- 
toes have been macerated in the solution of soda, 
they are doiled in a solution containing 19 per cent 
soda, a substance resembling stag’s horn, and which 
may be used for knife-handles, etc., will be formed. 
Turnips may be used instead of potatoes in the pro- 
duction of the artificial horn; and if carrots are sub- 
stituted for the potatoes, a very excellent artificial 
coral will be obtained. 


AN OLD DEED.—Mr. Ellis Ames, of Canton, Mass., 
has a deed made in 1667, signed by the grantor, Pere- 
grine White, of Plymouth, and acknowledged before 
Richard Bellingham, Governor of the Massachusetts 
Colony, and also before James Winslow, then assis- 
tant-governor of the Plymouth Colony. The paper, 
beautifully written, and with the signatures as clear 
and distinct as if made yesterday, is in fine preser- 
vation. It isarelic of much value, especially inter- 
esting to the searcher for antiquarian curiosities. 





NEw ZEALAND CusToMs.—The Roman female 
corpses were painted. So are the corpses of the in- 
habitants of the Polynesian Islands, and of New 
Zealand. When a New Zealand chieftain dies, the 
friends and relatives cut themselves with mussel- 
shelis, and let blood profusely, because they believe 
that ghosts, and especially royal ghosts, are particu- 
larly partial to this beverage. The body is laid out 
by the priests. The head is adorned with the most 
valued feathers of the albatross. The hair is anoint- 
ed with shark oil, and tied at the crown wiih a rib- 
bon. The lobes of the ears are ornamented with 
bunches of white down, from the sea-fowl’s breast, 
and the cheeks are embellished with red ochre. The 


; brow is encircled with a garland of pink and white 
force, push aside the mule, and I had barely time to 


flowers. Mats, woven of the silken flax, are thrown 
around the body, which is placed upright. Skulls of 
enemies slain in battle are ranged at his feet. The 
relics ot ancestors dug up for the occasion, are placed 
on platforms at its head. A number of slaves are 
slaughtered to keep the chieftain company. His 
wives and concubines hang and drown themselves, 
that they may also be of the party. The body lies in 





Although brawny, I was his equal in strength. I 


held my right arm, while his other hand was on my 
throat. Then commenced a fearful struggle. O how 
I wished for Frank. Now I had him, too, by the 





turned him, and tried to draw my knife. But he | 


state three or four days. The priests flourish round 
it, with wisps of flax, to keep off the devil and his 
| angels. The funeral song is then chanted. At last 
| the body is buried with the favorite mats, muskets 
| and trinkets ot the decease.l. 
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